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Serving the NMA for five years has been a most valuable and 
happy experience for me. While on the Board of Directors for 
two years, Secretary-Treasurer for two years, and President this 
past year, I have seen the NMA grow to a greater power in the 
management field. We will provide the opportunity for growth 
in management skills through educational activities, association 
and exchange of ideas—to promote unity in management—to 
work for an understanding and improvement of our free com- 
petitive economy. 


These objectives are more important to industry today because 
the introduction of many new products, the increase in cost of 
manufacturing and marketing and the keener competition in 
local and foreign markets has resulted in many rapid changes in 
manufacturing equipment, methods and organization. To meet 
these challenges we must have a strong aggressive management 
team strengthened by a continuing educational program. 


This past year has been a particularly successful one for me for 
I have seen an increase in our membership, stronger and more 
active Area Councils, and management clubs. Another important 
phase in our program was the many new educational programs 
published for clubs, and the eight excellent Management Unity 
Seminars held at Dayton. I am also very pleased and proud of the 
success of our 36th National Conference held in Detroit. These 
accomplishments, with plans for future activities and a balanced 
budget, made this year a very satisfying one. (Continued on page 66) 
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STEEL STRIKE BRINGS LEGISLATIVE STEPS 


The costly, tragic impasse between steel man- 
agement and labor in this year's steel strike now 
appears almost certain to bring drastic and far- 
reaching changes in this country's basic economic 
policy. 

Washington's politicians and bureaucrats are 
already warming up for the fight over the question 
of how to prevent similar expensive deadlocks in the 
future. Scores of proposals for solving the problem 
will be presented in Congress next year. Some may 


pass. 

The controversy over the strike, and the ques- 
tion of whether the government should be given broad 
powers and machinery to deal with such deadlocks, 
will probably become a major issue in next fall's 
presidential and congressional election campaigns. 








The basic philosophical differences between 
those favoring iron-handed government control of 
business and labor (sSemi-nationalization) and forces 
fighting to keep government interference at a mini- 
mum, will explode into full flower during the 
debate. 
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Both union and management in the steel strike 
and in other industries are publicly opposing any 
new laws which would interfere in free collective 
bargaining. But it's having no effect on the poli- 
ticians, who expect public support to develop for 
broader government controls over the country's large 
industries. 





SUPPORT BUILDS UP 


Support for new labor-management laws to limit 
freedom in collective bargaining, or at least -in- 
crease the pressure on the bargainers, is rapidly 
building up. Such political powers as Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson, D., Tex., majority leader of the Senate, 
and his fellow Texan, Rep. Sam Rayburn, Democratic 
Speaker of the House, are both warning that "collec- 
tive bargaining is on trial" in the steel strike. 
They hint that it's failing the test. 








Labor Secretary Mitchell, running hard for the 
GOP vice-presidential nomination, also is calling 
for new methods of dealing with strikes. So are 
hosts of college professors, labor experts, and 
many Senators and Representatives from both parties. 


So far, the drive for new laws hasn't jelled to 
the point where any firm proposal, or even set of 
proposals, stands out as the starting point for the 
coming debate. One big problem faces the drafters 
of these plans—how the government can control col- 
lective bargaining without actually setting wages. 
Solving this problem, at least on the surface, is a 
must before any proposal can hope to get much public 
Support. 





PROPOSALS VARY WIDELY 


So far, proposals for dealing with the problem 
of strikes such as the steel industry deadlock vary 
from redrafting the Taft-Hartley Act's fact-finding 
and injunction provisions to start the machinery 
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sooner (Secretary Mitchell), to new laws which 
would set the government up as a sort of super judge 
in collective bargaining. Most of these proposals 
would rely first on forcing management and unions to 
make their proposals public, and hope public reac- 
tion would force a settlement, before the govern- 
ment began to move in. 








Some political sources (Sen. Joseph O'Mahoney, 

D., Wyo.) believe controlling automation is the key 
to the steel strike and to future strikes. These 
sources would require a firm to get the government's 
approval before installing automatic machinery if it 
would displace workers. Industrial efficiency would 
be strictly controlled by the government, rather 
than the actual bargaining process. 








First moves in this battle will open late this 
month or early in January when the Senate Labor 
Subcommittee headed by Sen. John Kennedy, D., Mass., 
opens hearings on the steel strike. Sen. Estes 
Kefauver's Senate Antitrust Subcommittee is also 
likely to get into the act by tying the strike is- 
sue into its long-time study of so-called admin- 
istered price industries (those such as steel and 
autos where most production is from a few large 
firms. ) 


Perennial proposals to make the unions subject 
to the antitrust laws, and pressure on the U.S. 
Justice Department to try to break up such indus- 
trial giants as U.S. Steel, General Motors, Dupont, 
and others into smaller companies, will be pushed 






























into the open again in the fight. 






SUPREME COURT STUDY 


The U.S. Supreme Court, back in session for the 
winter, is also into the labor-management problem 
up to its nine-man neck. Its decision in the steel- 
workers union appeal from the Taft-Hartley injunc- 
tion didn't answer any of the basic questions. 
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The high court is supposedly aloof from the 
pressures of social and economic factors and ruling 
only on law. But it is not immune to the demands 
and perhaps need for solving the issues the steel 
strike raises. It will undoubtedly whittle away at 
the problem through decisions in the hosts of labor 
dispute cases which will come before it in the next 
year or SO. 


The Court, apparently set to continue on a con- 
servative trend, ‘has already settled some labor is- 
sues. It turned down James Hoffa's bid for another 
election in the Teamsters Union until the organiza- 
tion is cleaned up. In addition, it reversed a 
long-time trend and restored some labor power to the 
states by refusing to upset a temporary no-picketing 
order issued by a state court. 














On the docket, among other labor cases, is 
a high court review of one phase of the union shop 
—whether a worker can be forced to join a union 
which uses dues to "promote political. or economic 
programs or support candidates" which the workers 
do not approve. The Court has upheld the general 
union shop principle, but if it agrees with this 
argument by six railroad workers, unions will have 
to conduct a major overhaul of present practices. 
Workers involved in the case contend that compulsory 
dues collections used for purposes which they oppose 
violates the constitutional guarantee of free 
speech. 


RED CHINA TRADE NEXT? 


The much=ballyhooed "spirit of Camp David" may 
bring a resumption of trade between the United 
States and Red China. 

























Discussions are under way again on the possi- 
bility of reopening trade doors between this country 
and the Chinese mainland now controlled by the 
Communists. Soviet Premier Khrushchev and other 
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Soviet and Red Chinese leaders have been urging that 
the trade barriers be lowered. 


In the past, the Eisenhower Administration has 
steadfastly refused to permit trade with Red China, 
or to extend any other official recognition to its 
government. Trade between the two countries would 
bring at least limited recognition. It would call 
for visas for travelling businessmen of both coun- 
tries, commercial credits, and require government 
officials there to proteet American citizens doing 
business behind the old bamboo curtain. 


There are signs now that the new era of East- 
West "tension-easing*® may bring a softening in the 
traditional U.S. poSition. Cracks are showing up in 
various places in Washington in the traditional 
anti-Red China policy. 


The Senate Foreign Relations Committee recently 
sent up a trial balloon by publishing a report urging 
that "graduated negotiations" be started between the 
U.S. and Red China on reopening trade. The writers 
of the report, echoing the position of the Soviet 
and Red Chinese diplomats, argue that the Communist 
government in China is permanent and must eventually 
be recognized. If it is, the Chinese Nationalist 
government on Formosa would have to be renounced. 


Aside from any moral or philosophical consid- 
erations, this diplomatic maneuvering is important 
because it presents another potential threat to 
U.S. management and labor. Many businesses in this 
ceuntry are already under strong economic pressure 
from imports of inexpensive foreign goods from 
friendly countries, particularly Japan and West 
Germany. The Russians are threatening to use the 
opening trade doors to broaden their economic war- 
fare against this country and the free world in gen- 
eral. Opening the doors to Red China, which is a 
vastly cheaper producing area, could simply broaden 
the problem in this country. 
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The Message and the Example 
of America 


Address by George Romney, 
President of American Motors Corporation 


Before the National Management Association 
National Conference 
Accepting “Management Man of the Year” Award 
Presented by G. Eldon Tufts, NMA President 
From Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


HANK YOU VERY MUCH, MR. Turts. That’s a pretty big plaque 
to give a compact car man! I think its size and weight have 
the proper symbolism, though—that it’s really presented to a 
team instead of a man. Probably no individual is currently re- 
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ceiving more credit for what 
others have done than I am, 
and I’m very much aware of 
that fact. I have the good for- 
tune to be associated with a 
great management team and a 
great company of fine people. 

I really consider this an 
award to the American Motors 
management. Because I have 
felt that way from the time I 
heard of it, I asked that these 
booklets (on American Motors) 
be put on your tables so that 
you could familiarize your- 
selves with some of the key 
men in our management or- 
ganization who have helped ac- 
complish what we're getting 
credit for. 

I succeeded a great man. My 
predecessor, George Mason, 
was one of the ablest men ever 
produced by .the automotive 
and appliance industries. He 
was a pioneer. He started in 
both industries almost from 
their beginning. As a pioneer, 
he had a range of knowledge 
and experience that enabled 
him to make personal decisions 
that no individual man could 
ever expect to do in succeeding 
him. He probably came closer 
to encompassing in his range 
of experience and method of 
operation the approach of 
Henry Ford than any other 
single man in the history of the 
automobile industry. 
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When I found myself in the 
unexpected spot of taking over 
leadership of American Motors, 
my first move was to create a 
management team. I had de- 
cided long before then that no 
one man could ever succeed my 
predecessor and that the job 
that would have to be done 
could be done only by a well 
organized team. 

We spent the first days work- 
ing out our concepts of manage- 
ment organization and respon- 
sibility. Fortunately, those con- 
cepts have proven valid and 
effective. Some of the young 
men who were put into posi- 
tions of responsibility at that 
time are here tonight, and I 
want to express my apprecia- 
tion to them. 

I also feel that this occasion 
is to some extent a recognition 
of our part in your great or- 
ganization. I have personally 
attended a number of meetings 
of our own NMA chapter in 
Grand Rapids. I am delighted 
to see their banner on the wall. 
I think this organization has 
fundamental purposes. I have 
been thrilled to hear of the 
broad approach taken by our 
local group—the deep interest 
in the welfare not only of the 
individual members, but the 
members of their families and 
community groups. This is in- 
deed laudable and something of 
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the type that finds its highest 
expression here in America. 

You men of management 
have the responsibility of using 
the most difficult tool there is 
to use properly and effectively. 
There is no tool more difficult 
to use fairly and on a basis of 
true leadership than the tool of 
authority. It is a relatively 
easy thing to learn how to op- 
erate the most complicated 
mechanisms including the elec- 
tronic computers and the com- 
plicated electronic systems that 
we have developed, as com- 
pared to intelligently using the 
tool of authority in your re- 
lationships with these who 
work for you. I don’t believe 
that any man in this life reaches 
the point where he can use his 
authority with complete equity 
and complete justice and for 
its full purpose. 

During World War II, I was 
running an industry organiza- 
tion that functions on the basis 
of persuasion only—because 
that’s what a trade association 
is... that is what the Auto- 
motive Council for War Pro- 
duction was. We had about 
700 automotive companies in 
the Automotive Council. We 
had problems persuading every- 
body to support programs that 
were in the national interest. 

One time when I was having 
a very difficult time, I went 
over to see Mr. C. E Wilson, 


who was then president of 
General Motors. I was explain- 
ing to him some of the prob- 
lems I was experiencing, and 
he said, “Well, you know, 
George, probably I can appre- 
ciate your problems about as 
well as anybody in the industry 
because after all, with our au- 
tonomous divisions, I probably 
run the biggest trade associa- 
tion in the world in General 
Motors.” 

Mr. Wilson said, “You know, 
in all the time I have been 
president of General Motors, I 
have never ordered a man to 
do anything. I persuaded them. 
Our decentralized approach re- 
quires me to persuade my asso- 
ciates to do what I think is 
right—or they persuade me.” 

Then he made what I think 
is a classic remark. He said, 
“The principal advantage of 
authority is that when you have 
it, nobody else can use it 
against you.” 

I think that probably is its 
principal use—or should be, 
when men are qualified to use 
it effectively. 

One of the commonest things 
in human affairs is to see men 
who are given authority for the 
first time begin immediately to 
exercise that authority im- 
properly, and to try to show 
their superiority over others. 
It’s a common human failing. 
The proper use of authority, 
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including management-author- 
ity, requires the fullest devel- 
opment of personal skill and 
intelligence. 

I have the highest regard and 
respect for American manage- 
ment, American industry and 
our American economic system. 
I believe that the men of Amer- 
ican management have carried 
our economic system far be- 
yond the types of systems that 
we still talk about .. . far be- 
yond the labels we still use. I 
believe our economic system 
has advanced well beyond cap- 
italism. I think capitalism as it 
is understood in the world, and 
even defined in most diction- 
aries, no longer applies to our 
economic system. We have 
carried our system beyond the 
point where profit is the sole 
objective. 

When I was transferred as an 
apprentice with the Aluminum 
Company of America from Los 
Angeles to Washington, D. C., 
I stopped off in Pittsburgh to 
be interviewed by some of the 
top men of Alcoa... a great 
company. I well remember the 
then number two officer saying 
to me with great earnestness, 
“Our one objective is to make 
money.” 

I have seen in my life the 
concept of American manage- 
ment generally expand, grow 
and develop to the point where 
we recognize responsibility to 
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many groups other than just 
the stockholders. We recognize 
that those who make profit 
their principal aim usually fail 
to achieve it because profit is 
a by-product. It comes inci- 
dentally, not as a result of 
making it the main objective. 

The notion that profit is our 
main goal is in complete con- 
flict with our political and re- 
ligious concepts as a nation. It 
has been discarded from our 
economic system by no less an 
economic revolutionary than 
one of the most successful so- 
called capitalists who ever 
lived, Henry Ford. 

Ford lost a celebrated lawsuit 
in 1919 because he sought to 
share some of the fruits of his 
success with employees in the 
form of higher wages, and cus- 
tomers in the form of lower 
prices. His principal stock- 
holders at that time resented 
this division of the fruits of 
progress and sued on the basis 
that he should have paid out 
all of the profits in dividends. 
They won. They were backed 
by this decision on the part of 
the judge: 

“A business corporation is or- 
ganized and carried on primar- 
ily for the profit of the stock- 
holders. The powers of the 
directors are employed for that 
end ...and do not extend toa 
change in the end itself, to the 
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reduction of profits, or to the 
non-distribution of profit 
among the stockholders in order 
to devote them to other pur- 
poses.” 


Ford’s position in that suit 
was very simply a new and 
broader concept of the rule of 
business. His success effective- 
ly destroyed the validity of the 
lawsuit as a yardstick for the 
future. He viewed business 
profits not as the pure and un- 
adulterated goal of the enter- 
prise, but as the means by 
which industry and business 
can serve society, and as a yard- 
stick (as it truly is) of the ef- 
fectiveness of the things that 
are more fundamental than the 
mere search for material gain, 
including the provision of em- 
ployment and the satisfying of 
consumer wants. Ford proved 
this axiom by sharing the bene- 
fits of successful operations in 
a broad way. 

Henry Ford, if you will 
analyze the essence of what he 
and other great industrialists 
have done, succeeded in apply- 
ing in our economic life a few 
more of the spiritual and moral 
principles that are at the basis 
of all enlightened human ac- 
tivity. Henry Ford proved that 
by sharing the benefits of a suc- 
cessful operation, “the money 
will fall into your hands; you 
can’t get out of it.” 





So that you don’t get the idea 
that profit is being discarded 
as a factor of any consequence, 
let me stress the role of profit 
as the reward for successful 
business enterprise, that makes 
it possible for business to con- 
tinue to perform its other so- 
cial and economic functions. I 
have just had the unhappy ex- 
perience of heading up an or- 
ganization that was in the red 
for several years. 

When a company is in the 
red, it can’t even be a good 
citizen of its community. The 
greatest crime against the 
working man is a company 
that’s losing money. A losing 
organization jeopardizes the 
economic future of its em- 
ployees, and is not able to be a 
full-fledged citizen. 

The question I’m really rais- 
ing is one of guiding principle. 
Human welfare has to be the 
goal of human endeavor—not 
the mere accumulation of 
wealth. By glorifying the profit 
motive, we seem in our theory 
to value money more highly 
than people and _ principles, 
since the achievement of profit 
does not necessarily involve 
consideration of human values. 

This is the spirit of the kind 
of capitalism that Karl Marx 
described, that Khrushchev and 
the Europeans have been in- 
clined to support, that the 
colonial areas which are now 
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awakening have a vivid recol- 
lection of, and which contained 
the seeds of their own destruc- 
tion—and that we buried years 
ago. 

I believe that in America we 
have proven four economic 
principles that are fundamen- 
tal because they relate to fun- 
damental moral and spiritual 
principles. They are the eco- 
nomic expression of spiritual 
and moral counterparts. 

The first of these is the prin- 
ciple of competition—which 
permits people to choose freely 
what they want to buy and 
what they want to do. Some- 
one has stated that in any im- 
perfect society there are only 
two forms of discipline avail- 
able—one is the discipline of 
competition, and the other is 
the discipline of absolute au- 
thority. Absolute authority can 
be private or public, but there 
are no other forms of discipline 
in an imperfect human society. 

The second principle we have 
proven is the principle of vol- 
untary cooperation. Woodrow 
Wilson once said that the “most 
powerful thing in the world is 
the spontaneous cooperation of 
a free people.” We have dem- 
onstrated in America beyond 
our recognition that we don’t 
have to make a choice between 
what we can do individually 
and what we can do through 
the state. The spontaneous co- 
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operation of free people or free 
organizations lies at the basis 
of the results we have achieved 
in America. 

The third principle we have 
proven is the soundness of re- 
ward related to the character 
of individual and group con- 
tributions. This we are losing. 
The Russians, who are picking 
it up, are probably carrying it 
to excess, but we are reducing 
it almost to the point of elimi- 
nation. 

The fourth principle we have 
proven is that if economic prog- 
ress is to be shared nationally 
and even on a_ world-wide 
basis, the fruits of progress 
must be divided equitably 
among customers, workers and 
owners. As any one of these 
three groups secures over an 
extended period of time, a dis- 
proportionate share of the 
fruits of progress, society as a 
whole begins to pay for it. 

I think these economic con- 
cepts, which incidentally place 
ultimate economic power in 
this country in the hands of 
the people, make the consumer 
king in this country. They make 
him the boss. He rewards, he 
punishes. Our economic society 
is as much a society of, for and 
by the people as is our political 
society. In the economic field, 
we have reflected in laws and 
policies in this country essen- 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Project William Tell II 


Despite hampering weather 
conditions, pilots of the Air De- 
fense Command are proving 
their salt against spunky, Ryan 
Firebee jet target missiles at 
Project “William Tell II.” 

For the first time in a mili- 
tary weapons meet, Air Force 
interceptor teams are defend- 
ing the Florida coast against 
“attacks” by Ryan Firebees. 

The Firebee’s effective night 
and formation attacks have 
broadened the scope of realism 
prevalent at the William Tell 
meet at Tyndall Air Force 
Base, Fla., providing a true test 
of the skill and quality built 
into the men, planes and mis- 
siles of the Air Defense Com- 
mand. 

Reports from Tyndall reveal 
the Firebees have flown more 
than 30 hours of simulated 
enemy attack missions, ranging 
in altitude from below 15,000 
feet to above 30,000 feet. Aver- 
age flight time per Firebee mis- 


sion is more than 30 minutes, 
allowing several “hot runs” by 
the Air Defense interceptors. 
Direct guided missile hits scored 
by many of the teams have 
raised havoc with the Firebees’ 
overall flight time log. 

The 1959 meet marks the sec- 
ond consecutive year the Fire- 
bee jet targets have exclusive- 
ly simulated the enemy at the 
Air Force meet. 


Pipeline Protection 

From Texas to Florida, 1616 
miles of natural gas pipeline is 
being encased with a polyethy- 
lene sheath to protect the line 
from corrosion. 

Because the polyethylene 
tape coating is waterproof, it 
provides protection from cor- 
rosion by oxidation. It also is 
a good electrical insulator, 
which protects the pipe from 
galvanic corrosion. 

An automatic wrapping ma- 
chine, shown in the picture, is 
applying the protective tape to 
the Baton Rouge-Miami pipe- 
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line. The black tape is based on 
Bakelite polyethylene. It is 
covered with an outer wrap 
which provides mechanical pro- 
tection for the tape during the 
lowering of the pipe and back- 
filling of the trench. 


Industry—Reducing Fire Losses 

Industry made marked prog- 
ress last year in reducing 
property losses from fire, ac- 
cording to a report released by 
the National Fire Protection 
Association. The 1958 cost of 
fire damage and destruction in 
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manufacturing plants of all 
types was down nearly 25 per 
cent. Losses, however, still 
amounted to $175,000,000. 

The non-profit service organ- 
ization estimates there were 
38,400 fires in U. S. plants dur- 
ing 1958, against 41,100 the 
previous year. 


Dustless Drilling System 


A newly developed dust col- 
lecting system for use with 
hand sinker drills is now being 
offered by Le Roi Div., Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. Dust and cuttings are 
trapped by a collar that fits 
around the drill steel and are 
“inhaled” through a connecting 
hose to a dust collecting tank. 

In addition to eliminating 
dust as a health hazard, the 
collecting system increases air 
tool operator comfort and effi- 
ciency. A good public relations 
factor in residential or pedes- 
trian areas. 
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all Bridge-Building Machine 
) per Four nations will combine 
still talents to construct a concrete 

span across oil-rich Lake Mara- 
‘gan- caibo in Venezuela. The key 
were tool will be a gigantic new 
dur- “lake walking” machine just 
the completed by R. G. LeTour- 


neau, Inc., of Longview, Texas. 
Essentially, the “Electric 
Bridge Builder” is a 2,000-ton 





































col- portable three-legged island, 
with with one of the world’s most 
eing powerful marine cranes tower- * 
vau- = ing above its deck. \\ 
sare Soon as one section of the WN 
fits bridge is completed, the plat- iy \ 
are form lowers itself to the waves, ‘ \ 
ting | raises its three giant feet from WY 
k. the gumbo lake bottom 70 ft. 
ting below, then moves a short dis- 
the tance forward where it raises 
air itself above the water again. 
effi- The “bridge building ma- 
ions chine” towers 30 stories tall. 
des- Pictured below is the earth- 
mover on ground, where it is 
undergoing final tests before 
the 2,000-mile tow voyage from 
the United States to Venezuela. 





The mammoth 250-ton crane 
on deck has power equal to 
reaching more than three miles 
and lifting a ton. 
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Assuring a 


DYNAMIC MANAGEMENT 


by Robert E. Lewis 


President, Sylvania Electric Products Inc. 


N* COMPANY IS MORE INTERESTED in the affairs of the NMA than 
Sylvania. In the first place, there are eight management clubs 
in Sylvania affiliated with NMA. In fact, we can claim two per cent 


of your total membership. 

Secondly, Sylvania is proud 
of the fact that one of its men, 
Eldon Tufts, has been national 
president of NMA for the past 
year. If Eldon has done half as 
good a job in his stewardship 
of NMA as he has for Sylvania 
over the past 16 years, we know 
your organization has reached 
new heights of achievement in 
1959. 

I'd like to start out with a 
quotation that goes, in part: 

“The wealth of the nation is 
increasing vastly, but the pub- 
lic debt increases in time of 
peace so that the country is 
more and more pauperized 
hourly. Trade is more active 
and extensive, but profits are 
lower. The difficulties of trade 
are greater. We have taught the 
world the arts of peace, but the 
largest standing armies are 
maintained that ever existed. 
The spirit of invention is so 





active that a profit can hardly 
be realized to pay the cost of 
a machine before some new 
improvement renders it useless 
and requires a fresh enterprise. 
Our whole dependence is taken 
upon our manufacturing and 
commercial success, and while 
we are rejoicing in an unex- 
ampled course of expense and 
luxury, and prosperity, some 
commercial crisis will occur 
and the nation will be at once 
bankrupt. The world is getting 
deeper and deeper into debt 
and profitless expenditure.” 
You certainly would be en- 
titled to suppose that this might 
have been part of the remarks 
of, possibly, a member of the 
House at a recent rainy Mon- 
day session of the Congress. 
But you would be wrong. That 
pessimistic appraisal of condi- 
tions was made just 105 years 
ago, and by an Englishman. 
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I’m not going to be as mor- 
bidly pessimistic as the Eng- 
lishman, but I am going to ask 
you to recognize the fact that 
we today, when thinking in 
terms of the national economy, 
do have our problems. We do 
have inflation, at the moment 
the entire economy is faced 
with the steel strike, we do 
have a very unsettled money 
market, and there are many 
other problems. All these prob- 
lems are tough ones—the solu- 
tions are complex, but, never- 
theless, there are solutions. 

And the point I want to ham- 
mer home today is that business 
and industrial management, in- 
cluding you fellows and I, are 
going to play a greater part in 
licking these problems than 
any other group. 

You'll agree, then, that never 
before has strong management 
been so important as it is today 
when the problems facing man- 
agement are really explosive— 
as explosive when compared to 
the management problems of a 
decade or two ago as the hydro- 
gen bomb is when compared 
with an equal weight of TNT. 
The challenges are so great and 
the obstacles so high and wide, 
it becomes increasingly appar- 
ent we can’t tolerate even a 
little weakness in management. 

And there’s more than one 
explosion! Actually, there are 
more than four explosive prob- 





lems that confront manage- 
ment today, but this morning 
I’m going to concentrate on 
four—namely, the technical ex- 
plosion . . . the many radical 
changes that have taken place 
in marketing . . . the increased 
complexity of doing business 
...and finally, the new dimen- 
sion in foreign competition. 
First, let’s consider the tech- 
nical explosion—and this comes 
with a real big bang. Do you 
fellows realize that 95 per cent 
of all the scientists who ever 
lived are alive right now! This, 
indeed, is a technical world. 
Thirty years ago we _ spent 
1/10th of one per cent, and 
thought it was a lot. Today we 
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are spending two per cent of 
our national income on re- 
search, and we’re not sure it is 
enough. In other words, in 
three decades we have in- 
creased our spending for re- 
search by a ratio of 20 to one. 

Percentage-wise these figures 
may seem small to you, but I 
would like to go back for but 
a moment in the hope that I 
might dramatize the signifi- 
cance of this 2 per cent figure. 

From 1776 through 1936 less 
than five billion dollars had 
been spent on research. By 
1948, however, the figure had 
risen to twenty billion dollars. 
We have spent more than that 
in the last ten years and last 
year alone we spent $12 billion 
on research. 

Not too long ago the Brook- 
ings Institution conducted a sur- 
vey, which I think highlights 
the necessity for aggressive 
research. Their report showed 
that of 100 companies that were 
considered to be “leading com- 
panies” in 1909, only 36 re- 
mained in the top 100, 40 years 
later. The survey concluded 
that aggressive research and 
the continued development of 
new products played an impor- 
tant part in their keeping their 
position. 

These scientists are creating 
wonders all around us, but they 
also are creating a problem for 
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management. And that problem 
is to make certain that every 
other phase of industry—man- 
ufacturing, personnel practices, 
marketing—keeps step with the 
rapid advance of research. 

Another blast has been det- 
onated by the radical changes 
that have taken place in mar- 
keting. We would examine the 
various industries and find all 
manner of changes, but let’s 
consider just the marketing of 
food. We all remember the 
small neighborhood grocery 
stores of three decades ago. 
Today’s supermarkets didn’t 
come into being just by acci- 
dent. Changes in marketing 
made them possible, and tech- 
nological progress made mar- 
keting changes possible. Im- 
proved packaging, frozen foods, 
faster transportation from the 
food producing and manufac- 
turing centers, and, of course, 
an automobile for every family, 
have made the supermarket 
possible, and have completely 
revolutionized every concept 
of food marketing. 

It’s not necessary to go into 
detail about the increased com- 
plexity of doing business. Each 
year there are more and more 
regulations emanating from 
every level of government. 

As for foreign competition, 
this, I think, is producing the 
loudest explosion of all. It’s 
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one of the biggest problems for 
management of every branch 
of American industry. 

This summer I visited Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and Great Britain. 
The chief purpose of my trip 
was to study the electronics in- 
dustries of those countries, but 
I also had the opportunity to 
look in on other industries. 
What I saw certainly was a 
revelation to me, but it con- 
vinced me that we in the 
United States must: 


e Produce more goods for 
wages paid. 

e Exercise greater cost con- 
trol than ever before. 


e Develop many more new 
products and product applica- 
tions. 


Here’s what we're faced 
with: 

In those countries I visited, 
a highly skilled male manufac- 
turing employee is paid 59 cents 
to 76 cents an hour, and the 
women are getting much less. 
These wages also include fringe 
benefits of 30%. That makes for 
rough competition when the 
goods these people are making 
are exported to the United 
States. 

Moreover, European indus- 
trial management are excellent 
students of manufacturing 
techniques. For years we have 


exported our technical, opera- 
tional and marketing know- 
how. I’m beginning to wonder 
if, maybe, the time isn’t close 
at hand when the European 
tail will be wagging the Ameri- 
can know-how dog. It is a fact 
that the industries of the Euro- 
pean Common Market nations 
are, right now, a serious threat 
to American industry, and 
we've got to allow for the possi- 
bility that if we don’t hitch up 
our management breeches, 
some day they will surpass us 
in exporting to other countries. 
Two powerful statistics are 
that Western Europe, with its 
170 million people, is just as 
large as the United States, and 
that the European Common 
Market countries have doubled 
their output of goods and serv- 
ices in the past decade. They 
expect to at least double it 
again in the next ten years. 
And the threat is not only 
from Western Europe. Look at 
Japan. Their electronics indus- 
try, for instance, is doing a 
marvelous job—the production 
rate is at a high level, and 
quality control is superb. Their 
transistors, for instance, are 
top notch. And how can the 
American electronics industry 
overlook the fact that the Jap- 
anese are sending us three 
million radio sets each year. 
The same is true with Japanese 
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photographic equipment and 
with textiles. 

America does, of course, have 
a big stake in this great indus- 
trial vitality abroad. There’s 
the Point Four program. 
There’s our Defense Depart- 
ment’s manifold activities in 
other lands. And there’s Ameri- 
can industry, which today has 
$4.5 billion invested in plants, 
laboratories and equipment 
abroad, a figure that probably 
will expand to $6 or $7 billion 
within the next three years or 
so. But the fact remains that 
what we can least afford is to 
lose ground to outsiders in our 
own domestic markets. 

This obviously affects all of 
you, and it affects me. The 
question is, when and how does 
it affect us? The answer is that 
we have two problems. One is 
short range and the other is 
long range. 

All T’ll say about the short- 
range problem is that it is a 
question of immediate survival. 
And, while we're surviving, 
we have to find solutions to the 
fundamental, long-range prob- 
lems. 

And, over the long-range, we 
are confronted with the basic 
problems of wage inflation, 
foreign competition, and one 
other that is intertwined with 
both of these—Our NATIONAL 
ATTITUDE TOWARD PRODUCTIVITY. 
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Back in 1948, when scarcely 
any of the wounds of World 
War II were healed, the U.S. 
Government sent me to Ger- 
many as head of an engineering 
mission on reparations. The 
German scene was frightful. 
Whole cities were just rubble... 
thousands upon thousands of 
families were homeless . . . the 
economy was a disorganized 
mess ... daily living was cha- 
otic. This, I thought, was a re- 
pair job that might take a cen- 
tury, if it ever could be done. 
Then I went over again this 
summer. What has been accom- 
plished in 11 short years was 
a miracle—a miracle of national 
will and resolve. The cities are, 
for the most part, rebuilt, the 
people are happy and prosper- 
ous, government is an orderly 
and successful process, and we 
all know how German industry 
has come to the fore. 

When, a few moments ago, 
I mentioned that European 
manufacturers pay 59 cents to 
76 cents an hour for skilled 
male employees, I could have 
added that it is not only a dif- 
ference in wages that has been 
responsible for European indus- 
trial success. It also is the spirit 
and ambition and pride of 
achievement. They are working 
for themselves and their fam- 
ilies, of course, but they also 
are working consciously to put 
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their country on the industrial 
map. What this miracle in Ger- 
many amounts to is the com- 
plete dedication of everybody 
in industry to the goal of max- 
imizing the national productiv- 
ity. 

By way of extreme contrast, 
look at our own current steel 
strike. This, too, is a matter of 
attitude, and it surely is evident 
that the basic issue in this 
nearly four-month-old _ stale- 
mate is productivity. 

Here’s another contrast. Five 
years ago, a certain Belgian 
steel manufacturing company 
was making a last-ditch fight 
against a critical loss of sales 
to foreign competitors. Manage- 
ment and employees got togeth- 
er in a spirit of fullest coopera- 
tion and drafted a program to 
increase the plant’s productiv- 
ity. A clue to the success of this 
cooperation between manage- 
ment and steelworkers is the 
fact that in 1958, about half 
the steel imported into the 
United States came from Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg. Here’s 
what a combined effort to boost 
productivity can do: German- 
made barbed wire can be de- 
livered in Ohio for $40 a ton 
less than similar wire made in 
Cleveland; German-made 8- 
penny nails can be delivered 
in Peoria, Ill., for about 15 per 
cent less than Peoria-made 
nails. 


So, we have these three long- 
range problems of wage infia- 
tion, foreign competition, and 
the national attitude toward 
productivity. Addressing our- 
selves to these three problems, 
we immediately find the trou- 
ble, a trouble that amounts to 
a glaring deficiency. 

It is that business and indus- 
try have not taken their proper 
position of leadership on the 
national scene. 

Because the politicians have 
made business the whipping 
boy for the past 25 years and 
more, we gradually have ac- 
cepted the role, and timorously 
have declined to speak out at 
all, much less strive to direct 
our own fate. 

Some difference from the 
noisy, dynamic, and very effec- 
tive job the labor leaders have 
done in telling their story. 

However, I think business 
and industry are beginning to 
awaken, courage is returning. 
Suddenly we are beginning to 
see something that was there 
all the time—the public, our 
employees, government are in- 
terested in what we think. And 
they’re watching to see what 
we're going to do. Don’t let’s 
make them wait! 

I think that’s the big reason 
why each of you belongs to 
NMA—you are managers, you 
are opinion-makers; you want 
to make your voice heard, you 
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want to be a factor in indus- 
try’s new role of leadership. 

Every man in this room must 
be made to realize that we can- 
not operate in a vacuum. We 
must work diligently for a bet- 
ter business climate. I don’t 
mean a better climate for busi- 
nessmen. I mean we must 
create a better climate for 
every segment of the economy 

. . with no special privileges, 
no undue influence .. . just a 
climate that works for every- 
one. 

If you need more persuasion 
to do the job that has to be 
done, let me remind you that 
government at all levels is 
spending an amount equal to 
about one-third of our national 
income. The choice is obvious. 
We either sit back and watch 
our money go... or we get into 
the ball game. We must stand 
up and be counted. We must 
take direct part in public and 
political affairs. I suggest we 
start actively participating in 
our nation’s politics, and start 
at the precinct level. But start! 

We all know, of course, that 
fundamental problems yield 
only to time, patient effort, and 
faith. Meanwhile, we have the 
immediate job of survival. How 
do we go about this? We must 
develop the highest form of 
management ability. I believe, 
and strongly, that the greatest 
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limiting factor to survival and 
growth is the need for more 
and better managers! 

Id like to discuss briefly, two 
phases of management that in- 
volve many of the principles 
of management. One is the 
dislike of change .. . the “let’s 
keep the status quo” school. 
The other is the human ele- 
ment in management. 

Fear of change not only 
stunts growth, it often chokes 
off survival. We should never 
be complacent about the “status 
quo.” We should be prepared 
to accept change as a prerequi- 
site not only to expansion, but 
to survival. 

Now I’d like to explore with 
you the human element in man- 
agement. Human values are a 
major part of all the principles 
and activities of the business 
scene. 

In order to maximize human 
endeavor to the point of ulti- 
mate challenge, it is manage- 
ment’s responsibility, once an 
individual has been selected, to 
set goals so that the end result 
is understood, and establish a 
climate that brings out the best 
in everyone. We must create in- 
centives; offer opportunities for 
management development, and 
most importantly, be able to 
recognize the uncommon man. 

Too little is said about man- 
agement selection and too much 
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about management develop- 
ment. Many people feel that 
leadership in a manager is 80 
per cent born and 20 per cent 
made. If this is true, then selec- 
tion must be the foundation of 
a development program. 

The qualities emphasized in 
selection are also the ones we 
are seeking to determine and 
strengthen in a development 
program. To list but a few, 
there are emotional maturity, 
creative imagination, business 
comprehension, human under- 
standing, and personal integ- 
rity, in addition to knowledge 
of the job. 

By emotional maturity I 
mean those qualities that en- 
able a person to be forthright 
in presenting individual ideas, 
to give proper consideration to 
the ideas of others, and to avoid 
the use of threat. 

There are two major contri- 
butions to human endeavor: 


Good planning and the stat- 
ing of objectives. 

The first one is quite obvious. 
To maximize his efforts a per- 
son should have a clear under- 
standing of what he personally 
is supposed to do and where he 
fits in the over-all pattern. 

The other facet is that every 
manager should be forced to 
become a planner. The very 
act of planning develops a per- 
son’s horizons and abilities. To 
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accomplish this end, planning 
should be pushed as far down 
the organizational ladder as 
possible. A man who has par- 
ticipated in a plan feels a re- 
sponsibility that could not 
otherwise be accomplished. The 
most important part of my job 
is the selection, assigning, mo- 
tivating and controlling of peo- 
ple. Within this framework one 
of my major responsibilities is 
setting a proper climate. The 
head of any organization casts 
his shadow for better or for 
worse. The area that I am most 
conscious of is that we can’t 
alwuys go by the book. 

Procedures can’t anticipate 
all the differences in people and 
the infinite variety of situations. 
I constantly preach the gospel 
that we need organization 
charts, job descriptions, and 
procedures, as a point of refer- 
ence, but if we follow them 
slavishly, we will always have 
mediocre results. 

One of the most serious fail- 
ings of managers is their ina- 
bility to allow for a margin of 
error. Every job should allow 
for a reasonable margin of er- 
ror. 

Too often managers magnify 
errors to the point where the 
subordinate establishes only a 
goal of error avoidance, and 
consequently stultifies accom- 
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plishment and limits the in- 
dividual’s growth. 

Bear in mind that reaching 
the goal is the important thing. 
Minor errors in reaching it can 
be overlooked. The ideal situa- 
tion is where individuals do 
not find it necessary to live in 
fear of expressing themselves. 

In summarizing the subject 
of developing a proper climate, 
here are some questions we 
might ask ourselves: 


e Do our men know what is 
expected of them? 


e Do we throw problems at 
them instead of answers? 


eDo we allow ourselves to 
be the master mind? 


e Do we fight our desire to 
be the expert? 


e Do we allow “yes men” to 
develop? 


e Do we let our men know 
we are behind them? 


e Do we repeatedly express 
confidence in our men? 


Most men never reach their 
heights. To do so can be 
achieved only when men are in 
a stimulating and_horizon- 
reaching environment. It’s the 
manager’s job to provide this 
environment. 

The contribution of incen- 
tives towards maximizing hu- 
man effort is tremendous. I 
will not discuss here the ob- 
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vious financial types of incen- 
tive. Rather I would mention 
some you should consider. 
These are such things as 
opportunity for advancement, 
furtherance of education, op- 
portunity for scientific accom- 
plishment, the stimulation of 
working under challenging con- 
ditions, the knowledge that 
ability is not overlooked, and, 
finally, opportunity for broad 
experience through creative or- 
ganization planning. 

You may have heard the ex- 
pression that some companies 
are more interested in manage- 
ment development than in de- 
veloping managers. 

Let me say, and most em- 
phatically, that the hard core 
of management development is 
on-the-job experience. 

I am a strong believer in 
keeping people challenged. As 
soon as a good man gets a job 
under complete control, 
thought should be given to a 
new challenge. I understand 
full well that it takes a good 
manager to let a man move on 
to greater challenges. 

A most serious phase of man- 
agement development that is 
often ignored is importance of 
facing up to management in- 
competency. Management in- 
competency not only breeds 
mediocrity but often discour- 
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ages the able men you want to 
keep. 

I might add that a forthright 
attitude toward management 
incompetency is an advantage 
to the individual as well as the 
company if intelligently han- 
dled. 

Let me point out to you, if 
you will, the importance of the 
uncommon man. Conformity 
in behavior is a human neces- 
sity. Conformity in patterns of 
thought is a human danger. 

The uncommon man is a rare 
species and no business manage- 
ment can afford the failure to 
identify and challenge these 
men. Giving these men the op- 
portunity to develop, often 


us 





means the difference between 
success and failure of an or- 
ganization. 

Truly we stand on the thresh- 
old of the most dynamic period 
in world history. We have seen 
more technological progress in 
our own lifetime than occurred 
in the previous 2,000 years! 

But understand this, man- 
power is no longer the interna- 
tional measuring rod for suc- 
cess. It is brainpower. Who has 
it, how good is it, what are they 
doing with it .. . and ultimately 
how will it meet the challenges 
that lie ahead? It is up to us to 
create and conquer these chal- 
lenges. 





Detroit Mayor Louis C. Miriani presents Chrysler's W. E. Landis with a procla- 


mation naming October 22, 1959, ““Management Day” in Detroit. 











Newswriter Jones accepts his award from NMA President Tufts. 


The Boys from Syracuse 


by Alexander F. Jones 
Executive Editor, Syracuse Herald-American 


NMA Free Enterprise Newswriter of the Year 


A MY TIME OF LIFE it is nice to know that so influential an 
organization as the National Management Association thinks 
I can still put down one word after another acceptably. I 
spent May and June in Germany, Italy and France with the 
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Seventh Army and one rainy 
night I was in a headquarters 
truck in the middle of a woods 
on the Grafenwohr reservation 
watching the artillery boys 
figure windage, elevation, etc., 
in firing huge 155 self-propel- 
ling guns and Honest John 
howitzers—targets were from 
15 to 60 miles away—when a 
lieutenant poked his head 
through the canvas and handed 
me a packet of letters. 


“Through rain and _ snow, 
blizzard and storm, the mail 
goes through,” he cracked. 

One of the letters was notifi- 
cation of this award. Naturally 
I was pleased and I tried to tell 
the fellow next to me about it. 
He was a colored boy, a cap- 
tain and high man on the bat- 
talion totem pole with a slide 
rule. 

“I haven’t time to listen to 
your troubles,” he said, apolo- 
getically, moving his slide rule 
a hair and ordering No. 1 gun 
to fire. 

As an aside when I left that 
truck at 8:30 a.m. the accuracy 
record was 98.6 on strange tar- 
gets. I don’t think that captain 
went to school in Little Rock. 

Anyway that is how I learned 
of this award. 

Recently I accompanied Ni- 
kita S. Khrushchev on his U.S. 
tour. 


A good many interesting 
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things happened on that tour— 
I wish I had time to talk about 
them—but one of them was the 
Soviet leader’s answer to a 
question at the National Press 
Club’s session. 

In my opinion it deserves our 
closest attention. 

The question was this: “Did 
you at a diplomatic reception 
in Moscow say you would bury 
us, and if so what did you 
mean?” 

Mr. Khrushchev did not hesi- 
tate for a second when the 
translation was made. 

“IT made the statement and I 
meant just this,” he answered. 
“Feudalism as a way of life was 
followed by capitalism, which 
offered men greater opportun- 
ities. 

“Capitalism, however, op- 
presses the worker and has re- 
sulted in imperialistic colonial- 
ism. 

“So, in turn, capitalism is be- 
ing succeeded by Communism 
and our form of government 
with all its guarantees to work- 
ers will bury capitalism.” 


Khrushchev SAW America 


I am certain the Soviet Union 
chairman went home with a 
different idea of American life 
than the one he arrived with. 
It could not possibly have been 
otherwise, for he saw hundreds 
of thousands of bright homes, 
mile after mile of fine highways 
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jammed with shining cars filled 
with happy people. He saw lush 
farm lands and busy industrial 
plants. 

He saw, in addition, a con- 
stant reminder of the deep 
patriotism and love we Ameri- 
cans feel for this land of ours. 

But he never stopped saying 
the Communist form of govern- 
ment would eventually produce 
more of everything and dis- 
credit our democracy. 

For our part we know of the 
amazing progress of the Soviet 
Union in industrial production, 
in agriculture, in science, in 
education, in military defense. 

And whether we like it or not 
we also know that the youth of 
the Soviet Union are apparent- 
ly happy with the opportunities 
their form of government is 
giving them. And they are cer- 
tainly being given a heavy dose 
of Communist government in- 
doctrination. 

I cannot say, with any real 
knowledge, how the industrial 
production race between the 
Soviet Union and the United 
States will come out. I am quite 
happy to leave that to you, for 
production is your business. 

But I feel I can speak on 
what we are doing to indoctri- 
nate our own people in our 
form of government—from the 
precinct grass roots up to its 
policies in national and inter- 
national affairs. 


December 





These are extracts from an 
address at the 36th National 
Conference of the NMA in 
Detroit, October 23. It was in 
response to the Association‘ 
award of “Free Enterprise 
News Writer of the Year, 
1959”. 











I am certain we are not doing 
a fraction of what we should 
be doing, in our secondary 
schools, in our universities, in 
our armed services. 

And among the most pal- 
pably uninformed groups in our 
nation the business leaders and 
industrial management gener- 
ally are among the worst of- 
fenders. 

Show me the management 
executive who knows the iden- 
tity of his precinct committee- 
man, his county supervisor, his 
ward alderman, his state sena- 
tor and assemblyman, his con- 
gressman, and the purpose of 
county and state primaries, and 
I will show you a man whose 
wife is a member of the League 
of Women Voters... 

The character of our govern- 
ment in its struggle against 
Communism depends on the 
character of the men we elect 
at every step of the scale, on 
what they stand for and on 
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their political honesty and 
ideals. 

You don’t get those kinds of 
people, as a rule, by writing 
checks. You get them by ring- 
ing doorbells and by making 
your interest in government a 
year ‘round interest. 

Practical Politics 

It is for these reasons that I 
am deeply interested with the 
Syracuse Plan of Practical Po- 
litico. 

Under this plan executives of 
Syracuse industries are under- 
going courses in practical poli- 
tics from the bottom up. They 
are training to take part in 
political life on every level. 

The project, sponsored by the 
Manufacturers Association of 
Syracuse, represents a multi- 
company approach to politics 
that cuts across a variety of 
industries. The objective is 
simple: the training of business 
people at various levels in the 
political facts of life in the state 
of New York, particularly as 
those facts affect the high cost 
of doing business in the state. 
From this training will come 
actual participation in the po- 
litical arena by the “trainees” 
themselves. 

Management people of some 
twenty companies are now 
learning in eleven-week in- 
plant training courses how poli- 


ticians operate, and the influ- 
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ence of voter reaction at the 
grass roots level. 

The program currently is in 
its pilot stage, yet by April it 
is expected that more than 
three hundred management 
people—from line supervisors 
to vice presidents, will be 
studying politics and govern- 
ment. They will also be partici- 


‘pating in the activities of the 


political party of their individ- 
ual choice within their own 
neighborhood. 

Complete understanding of 
the Syracuse program requires 
study of events preceding it. 
In May, 1957, the Government 
Affairs Committee of the Man- 
ufacturers Association of Syra- 
cuse received a report dealing 
with the New York state busi- 
ness climate. 

The report was one of a series 
made following the appraisal of 
the Greater Syracuse business 
climate by 125 top executives 
of industrial firms. These busi- 
ness leaders had spent thou- 
sands of man-hours in an ex- 
amination of 180 questions 
which formed the profile of the 
local business climate. This re- 
port showed five areas endan- 
gering the future health, 
vitality and growth of industry 
and commerce in the Greater 
Syracuse area and the state it- 
self. 


The report found that the 
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greatest danger lay in the busi- 
ness climate of the state. In- 
creasing government-imposed 
costs of doing business in New 
York state, the report said, 
were major obstacles to 
achievement of a better climate 
for business... 
Specialists Started Plan 

A nine-man Practical Politics 
Task Force was divided into 
subgroups, with the members 
given special responsibility for 
the four phases of the program. 

In the first phase, the devel- 
opment of the “Political Prim- 
er,” the task force reached out 
to use the services of nearly 
a dozen specialists in research 
and public relations from six 
different Syracuse manufactur- 
ing companies. The preparation 
and writing of the primer had 
the added advantage of giving 
additional business people an 
opportunity to meet political 
and government leaders in their 
local area. 


The primer itself covers in 
detail two main areas—govern- 
ment organization at all levels; 
and political party organization 
with special emphasis on the 
election district. 

The second phase of the 
Politics Task Force plan—the 
“Tell & Sell” dinner for top 
management—occurred on Feb. 
5, 1958. Chief executive officers 
of local companies heard a one- 
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hour presentation of the pro- 
jected program. 

Competent staff work pro- 
duced an excellent promotional 
package of material covering 
the entire presentation and 
plan for each dinner guest. In- 
cluded in the package was an 
“order form,” a formal request 
for the designation of one 
upper-middle management per- 
son for the third phase of the 
program—the two-day seminar. 

A limit of thirty participants 
was set for the concentrated 
two-day seminar, but enthusi- 
asm generated at the “Tell & 
Sell” meeting was such that a 
total of forty-five participants 
representing twenty-seven dif- 
ferent companies finally partic- 
ipated. 

The third phase, the two-day 
“Seminar on Practical Politics,” 
held on Feb. 26-27, 1958, was a 
resounding success, with politi- 
cal leaders of both parties co- 
operating with enthusiasm. 

Speakers and panel members 
included both the Republican 
and Democratic county chair- 
men, a state senator, town 
chairman of both parties, and 
election district committeemen 
and committeewomen. 

The fourth phase of the pro- 
gram is now under way. In- 
cluded in the 1l-week seminar 
are eight outside assignments. 
Among them: The writing of 
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a personal letter to congress- 
men; a visit to the local council 
meeting; personal contact with 
state legislators; a personal 
visit with the election district 
committeeman of the student’s 
party in his own neighborhood; 
a breakdown and appraisal of 
local tax rates. A final assign- 
ment involves the most prac- 
tical aspect of politics—the 
pushing of twenty neighbor- 
hood doorbells in a check of 
voter registration for the 1958 
fall elections... 

What is happening in Syra- 
cuse may be duplicated in 
other areas of the country, and 
if this proves to be the case 
then the political effectiveness 
of business will have taken 
some large strides forward. 

J. J. Wuerthner, chairman of 
the Practical Politics Task 
Force, believes that the pro- 
gram is easily duplicated. 

“This pattern of political ac- 
tivity requires only a small 
nucleus of interested manage- 
ment people, plus a real deter- 
mination to start grass roots 
action where political decisions 
start, where political candi- 
dates are trained, groomed and 
selected—the political commit- 
tee level in your neighbor- 
hood,” he comments. 


There have been several in- 
teresting results of this cam- 


paign. 


I will mention one. This hap- 
pened two weeks ago. 

The New Process Gear Co., 
a subsidiary of The Chrysler 
Corp., decided its Syracuse 
plant was antiquated, and be- 
cause Officials concluded our 
city was not sufficiently inter- 
ested in its problems, planned 
to move to another locality. 

A business task force came 
here to Detroit, learned the de- 
sires of the Chrysler people 
and returned to Syracuse. 

In one day, with the help of 
every important political figure 
of the city and county, a new 
site was selected, tax assess- 
ments were adjusted, roads, 
water, sewer, gas and zoning 
commitments were made and 
The Chrysler Corp. accepted 
the package and had agreed to 
build a new plant in the county 
which will cost $7,500,000 when 
it starts operation next June, 
and which will eventually em- 
ploy three times the present 
2,000. 

It wasn’t only the high-pow- 
ered business men who put this 
job over. 

It was a state senator, a 
county chairman, a public 
works commissioner, a mayor, 
a tax assessor, a state road en- 
gineer, a water authority head. 

Every one of them had ap- 
peared at the politics seminars 
under the Manufacturers As- 
sociation plan. 
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They knew the problems of 
business, and business knew it. 

It was beautiful team play. 

It pays to know your county 
chairman. 


Knowledge of Government 
Valuable 


I would like to conclude on 
this note—knowledge of gov- 
ernment on every level, and 
action to make it work properly 
is of first importance for all of 
us. 

But at this time our respon- 
sibilities transcend the usual 
problems of business. 

On us depends, by our efforts, 
whether this sorry old world is 
going to know real peace. 

Peace and disarmament will 
be the top political issues of 
1960. 

On Tuesday afternoon I sat 
in the Arlington Chapel as 
goodbyes were said for General 
George Catlett Marshall, one 
of the great Americans of all 
time and one of the real rea- 
sons why we are here today as 
free men instead of being under 
the Hitler yoke. 

General Marshall 
friend of 25 years. 

I had seen him in trouble- 
some times and in great tri- 
umph. 

As tremendous as his stature 
as a soldier is and always will 
be, he became a shining symbol 


was a 
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of peace and humanity in his | 
twilight years. He heard the © 
world applaud when he was } 
handed the Nobel Prize for his 
peace efforts. 

Listening to the simple serv- 
ice I thought of Ike’s coming 
visit, with his nice family, to ¥ 
the Soviet Union. 

I thought of the work of this 
man we were about to place in 
Arlington’s hallowed ground— 
the Marshall Plan, aid to the 
underprivileged. 


For many years, in the two 
minutes silence on Nov. 11, I 
have made a little whispered 
report to the Unknown Soldier 
on how we are coming on peace. 
I do this because I was there 
when he was lowered into the 
marble crypt. I saw the leaders 
of the world, civil and military, 
tear highest honor emblems’ 
from frock coats and tunics} 
and toss them on his casket. | 
I feel I know him. 

And so Tuesday, under the’ 
chaplain’s spell, I walked down 
the paths to the sacred spot. j 

I am sure peace is close and 
that we can bring it about. 

So my report—a little early, 
but I believe he will under- 
stand—was this: 
“We are nearer, Soldier, ever 

nearer, 
Rest easy where you sleep.” 














TELEGRAM 


G. ELDON TUFTS, PRESIDENT, THE NATIONAL 
MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 

IT IS A PLEASURE TO SEND GREETINGS TO THOSE 
ATTENDING THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
NATIONAL MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 

THE AMERICAN MANAGER IS RESPONSIBLE TO HIS 
FELLOW WORKERS AND INVESTORS, AND TO THE 
AMERICAN PUBLIC. BY HIS SERVICE HE HAS HELPED TO 
DEVELOP A SYSTEM WHOSE STRONG ELEMENTS OF 
COMPETITION AND COOPERATION MAKE OUR NATION THE 
MOST MODERN AND PRODUCTIVE ECONOMY ON EARTH. 

THE TEST OF A MANAGER’S CAPABILITY COMES 
WHEN HIS GOODS OR SERVICES ARE SOUGHT IN THE 
MARKET PLACES BOTH HERE AND ABROAD. TO CONTINUE 
SUCCESSFULLY TO PASS THIS RIGOROUS EXAMINATION 
REQUIRES CONSTANT EFFORT, IMAGINATIVE ENTERPRISE, 
AND EFFICIENT ADMINISTRATION. EVEN MORE IMPORTANT 
TO THE PEOPLE OF OUR NATION IS THE RESPONSIBILITY 
THE MANAGER SHARES IN PROTECTING AND 
STRENGTHENING THE BASE OF OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS 
UPON WHICH ALL PROGRESS IS SUSTAINED. 

THIS RESPONSIBILITY IS SHARED BY AMERICAN 
LABOR AND THE PUBLIC AT LARGE. THIS IDENTITY OF 
INTEREST GIVES US THE CONFIDENCE AND CAPABILITY 
TO MEET THE CHALLENGES FACING US TODAY. 

DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 





America’s Future... 


A CHALLENGE TO MANAGEMENT 


by B. A. Monaghan 
President, Vulcan Materials Company 


‘e~ THEME OF THIS CONFERENCE, “America’s Future—A Chal- 
lenge to Management” emphatically recognizes a central, a 
vital truth of our time. The significance of that truth is under- 
scored by a widespread refusal to acknowledge that it exists. 


Our theme recognizes that 
America’s great future depends 
upon the effective exercise of 
leadership, upon those forces 
that collectively are called 
“Management.” 

I wish then to discuss with 
you certain problems of leader- 
ship, problems that concern us 
as members of management in 
free American industry. In so 
doing, I wish to discuss also 
the contribution that we can 
make through effective leader- 
ship to the success of our par- 
ticular ventures, and more 
broadly, to the success of our 
free society, in its mature and 
developing response to the ter- 
rible challenges that face our 
country and the free world. 

By way of background, per- 
haps I may allude briefly to the 
magnitude of the challenges 
and the opportunities that face 
our society and mankind as a 





whole. When we consider such 
massive problems as the ever 
present danger of a nuclear 
war, as President Eisenhower 
put it “we are talking about 
the human race.” Other world 
problems, no less massive, in- 
clude a predicted explosive in- 
crease in the population of 
those countries least qualified 
to support their present mem- 
bers, and the inherently diffi- 
cult, perhaps impossible task of 
providing soundly for an im- 
provement in the abysmally 
low standard of living of most 
of the world’s population. 

We are citizens of the one 
country that has far out-dis- 
tanced all others in creating 
and administering means of 
mass production and consump- 
tion that enable our people to 
enjoy an unprecedented meas- 
ure of the physical good things 
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of life, with internal peace and 
security that is very nearly ab- 
solute. As such, we are the 
natural leaders of the free 
world in the essential effort to 
achieve that better day when 
all men will enjoy a life of dig- 
nity and satisfaction, supported 
by adequate standards of food 
and other necessities, including 
medical care and education. 
These are the opportunities we 
must not muff, the great possi- 
bilities that are within our 
reach. 

On the other hand, we can 
stride forward to seize these 
opportunities only if together 
we find ways to avert the great 


dangers that crowd upon us— 
the constant hazard of a nuclear 
war that might destroy all con- 
ditions of civilized life, and 
might even ruin the genetic 
inheritance of humankind; and 
the related horror of monstrous 
tyrany, with or without war, 
that already bears down about 
one-half of all men. 

Few, if any, of us as individ- 
uals can directly contribute to 
a solution of these problems or 
to a realization of those oppor- 
tunities. But as members of 
the management of American 
industry we have an enormous 
influence, for good or evil, and 
a correspondingly heavy re- 
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sponsibility. Our influence as 
managers includes a weighty 
impact upon the policies of our 
country and upon the conduct 
of its affairs, both domestic and 
foreign. Our influence includes 
a significant bearing upon the 
dignity and prestige that for- 
eign peoples and powers accord 
to our country, and to its gov- 
ernment. But for us as mana- 
gers our influence most directly 
bears upon the continuing 
growth, development and pros- 
perity of America, and hence 
upon the capacity of our coun- 
try to preserve peace and the 
conditions essential to free, 
civilized life. 

In our free, industrial society 
the maintenance and contin- 
uing improvement of our 
standard of living depends pri- 
marily upon the managers’ 
ability to plan, organize and 
control physical and human 
resources. It follows, therefore, 
that the effective exercise of 
leadership—the planning, di- 
recting, and controlling of our 
industrial effort—is at once the 
challenge, the opportunity, and 
the great contribution to our 
free society that belongs to us 
as members of the management 
of American industry. 

“Leadership” is a force of 
many facets, intellectual, emo- 
tional, and experiential, and the 
characteristics and quality of 
leadership are too complex to 
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permit me to attempt to cover 
the entire matter today. Hence 
I will limit this paper to a dis- 
cussion of one or two of the 
more important aspects of lead- 
ership, of which decision mak- 
ing is the first and perhaps 
among the most important. It 
is our task, as managers, to 
make wise and informed deci- 
sions and to lead others to work 
together to make those deci- 
sions effective. And upon our 
success in discharging that task 
depends the individual welfare 
of each of us, the welfare of 
our families and associates, the 
success and growth of the com- 
panies for which we work, and, 
in every real and significant 
sense, the strength and the 
freedom of our country. 

I suppose all of you are fa- 
miliar with the negative but 
classic statement of the fine art 
of decision making—that that 
fine art consists in not deciding 
questions that are not now 
pertinent; in not deciding ques- 
tions before the requisite facts 
are before you; in not making 
decisions that cannot be made 
effective; and in not making 
decisions others should make. 
It seems to me that, while nega- 
tive in approach, that state- 
ment encompasses much of the 
requisite quality for decision 
making, and the first essential 
of leadership. So far as decision 
making is concerned, I would 
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add only that an effective lead- 
er must reach a prompt and 
timely decision when the ob- 
verse is true—when the ques- 
tion is pertinent, when the facts 
are before him, when the deci- 
sion is his to make, and when 
the decision can be made ef- 
fective. 

The balance of the matter 
lies in the fine art of command; 
or, stated differently, in the 
difficult but essential art of co- 
ordinating and directing a 
group of men to work together 
toward a common goal. While 
the story I shall tell involves 
other aspects of leadership as 
well, I will devote the balance 
of this paper in the main to an 
illustration of facets of the fine 
art of command; and for this 
purpose I believe the events 
leading up to the Battle of 
Gettysburg, and the conduct of 
that campaign, provide the 
basis for an illuminating study 
of leadership under the most 
difficult circumstances. 

Bear in mind that in early 
May, 1863, only two months 
before Gettysburg, the Confed- 
erate Army won its greatest 
victory at Chancellorsville, and 
stood at its apogee in terms of 
elan, of fighting capabilities, 
and in terms of the respect in 
which it was held by its adver- 
sary. Recognizing these facts 
and their significance, the 


Southern Command rightly 
concluded that it must press 
the opportunity for a decisive 
invasion of the North, and for 
a crushing victory over the 
Union Army on its own ground. 
Indeed, it was obvious then, 
and it is obvious now, that that 
opportunity by far was the best, 
if not the only real chance the 
Confederacy ever had to win 
the War. 

On the other hand, the Army 
of Northern Virginia had lost 
Stonewall Jackson—its greatest 
corps commander—at Chan- 
cellorsville, and Lee had there- 
fore to reorganize his army on 
the eve of the Gettysburg cam- 
paign. As a result, when the 
Southern Army entered that 
campaign, two of its three corps 
were led by unproven com- 
manders who had never before 
held so great a responsibility 
and who had not before worked 
directly under Robert Lee, the 
commanding general; and 
many of the division and other 
commanders also were new to 
their jobs. 

The Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia entered the Gettysburg 
campaign, therefore, with all 
the advantages of proven fight- 
ing ability, the highest possible 
reputation in the eyes of its 
opponent, and unqualified self 
confidence. But at the same 
time, it entered that campaign 
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with liabilities that may have 
been hidden even to the eyes of 
its high command—all the dis- 
advantages of a new organiza- 
tion structure, of a top execu- 
tive team not accustomed to 
working together, and of top 
commanders expert in warfare 
at lesser levels but untried in 
the high office they now held. 

These and other factors nec- 
essarily meant that the prob- 
abilities of failure were great. 
Nevertheless—and this is the 
reason why the Gettysburg 
campaign has fascinated and 
will continue to fascinate the 
world—the Army of Northern 
Virginia might well have pre- 
vailed if any one of three or 
four principal actors (Lee, 
Longstreet, Ewell, and Stuart) 
had conducted themselves as 
great leaders at the moment of 
crisis. That fact—namely that 
the outcome so clearly is to be 
principally ascribed to human 
failures in leadership—is also 
the reason why the Gettysburg 
campaign provides insights into 
management problems worthy, 
I believe, of your consideration. 

I wish for clarity to limit this 
discussion to one series of hu- 
man failures that vitally and 
directly contributed to the de- 
feat of the Confederacy at 
Gettysburg, namely the tem- 
porary breakdown of the 
rapport—the mutual under- 
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standing and sympathy and 
confidence—as between Lee 
and Longstreet that is essential 
to effective leadership. Bear in 
mind that I speak of the rela- 
tionship, not between equals, 
but between a superior (Lee) 
and his subordinate (Long- 
street); and bear in mind that 
I speak of a failure in leader- 
ship that resulted from a break- 
down in the working relation- 
ship between two men who had 
worked closely and highly suc- 
cessfully together for some two 
years before the crisis, and who 
later were to work together 
again closely and effectively. 
Moreover, I speak of a break- 
down in the working relation- 
ship between military com- 
manders—between superior 
and subordinate in an area in 
which centuries of custom and 
long personal habit alike had 
been directed toward immedi- 
ate and unquestioning obedi- 
ence to orders. The point I 
make is that in spite of all those 
factors designed to preserve 
complete understanding, anc in 
spite—or perhaps because of— 
the magnitude of the stakes, 
the relationship essential to 
effective leadership broke down 
at the crisis, and the decisive 
campaign was a failure. Why 
did this happen? 

The answer to that question 
lies in the climate, in the per- 
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sonalities of Lee and Long- 
street, and in the unpredictable 
strains of crisis. Perhaps a sum- 
mary of the events may be il- 
luminating. 

In Virginia, after its great 
victory at Chancellorsville, the 
Army of Northern Virginia had 
open to it two courses—a de- 
fensive campaign in Virginia to 
protect the South and if pos- 
sible to damage the Union 
Army; or an offensive cam- 
paign to invade the North and 
to seek to destroy the Union 
Army there. General Lee, with 
the concurrence of the civil 
authority at Richmond, decided 
upon the invasion of the North, 
and decided also upon the ob- 
jective—the destruction of the 
Union Army. Longstreet, how- 
ever, argued vigorously a plan 
that involved coupling with the 
strategic offensive a_ tactical 
defensive, in other words a 
plan to invade the North and 
while there to induce the Union 
Army to attack the Army of 
Northern Virginia. Conversely, 
Longstreet argued that the 
Southern Army should refuse 
to fight except defensively. 
Moreover, Longstreet thought 
that Lee was committed to that 
plan; but in fact, even in the 
initial stages of the campaign, 
Lee was prepared either to 
attack or to defend against 
attack as under the circum- 
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stances when the time came 
might appear best fitted to ac- 
complish the defeat of the 
adversary. The significance of 
that misunderstanding can 
hardly be exaggerated, for at 
the crisis, when Lee elected to 
attack, his principal lieutenant 
emotionally was not merely 
unprepared for that decision 
but was wholly committed to 
the opposite course—with re- 
sults disastrous for the cause 
both championed. 

On July 1, 1863, the two 
armies collided at Gettysburg, 
somewhat to the surprise of all 
the Confederate generals. That 
first day, the Southern army 
gained some slight advantage 
but failed to carry its principal 
objectives, largely as a result 
of the organizational problems 
I have mentioned. Longstreet 
was not involved in that first 
day’s fighting. But perhaps be- 
cause Longstreet was his only 
experienced corps commander, 
Lee decided that Longstreet 
should make the principal ef- 
fort on the following day, July 
2. Lee ordered Longstreet to 
attack on the morning of July 
2 “as early as practicable.” 

Even at the time, it appeared 
that the Union Army was badly 
spread out and that it might 
have been unable to withstand 
a forceful attack early on the 
morning of July 2. Subsequent 
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research has confirmed that. In 
other words, there is a real 
probability that the Army of 
Northern Virginia would have 
gained another great victory 
had Longstreet attacked early 
that morning, as he was or- 
dered to do and as his corps 
was well-positioned to do. In- 
stead, Longstreet delayed his 
attack until 3:30 that after- 
noon, some seven and a half 
hours too late. Substantially 
the same thing occurred again, 
on the third day of the battle, 
when Lee ordered an early at- 
tack and when Longstreet de- 
layed the attack until 4:00 P.M. 

The sequence of events il- 
lumines the problems of lead- 
ership that were involved. 
When, on the evening of July 
1, Lee ordered Longstreet to 
attack early the following 
morning, Longstreet aggres- 
sively demurred, reverting 
again to his plan to defend 
rather than to attack. On the 
morning of July 2, the day of 
the attack, Longstreet showed 
his irritation with his superior 
and with his superior’s plan by 
ordering one of his division 
commanders not to make a re- 
connaissance that Lee had re- 
quested him to make. Still later 
that morning, Longstreet again 
evidenced his inability to co- 
operate by conduct very like 
that of some labor unions who 
stage a slowdown by meticu- 
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lous adherence to the rules—in 
Longstreet’s case, the slowdown 
was effected by an obstinate 
and rigid insistence on comply- 
ing with the letter, at the ex- 
pense of the spirit of Lee’s 
orders. For example, Lee had 
suggested that Longstreet’s 
corps advance over a specified 
road, and he -loaned to Long- 
street a young junior officer 
from Lee’s staff who had recon- 
noitered the front to guide the 
leading columns of Longstreet’s 
corps. But Longstree. first 
maintained that Lee hac sub- 
stituted the junior office. to 
command the advance; Long- 
street therefore rode too far 
behind the leading columns 
effectively to direct his troops; 
and later on, unaccountably, 
when both the commander of 
the leading column and Lee’s 
junior staff officer reported to 
Longstreet that the route sug- 
gested by Lee had come under 
heavy fire and proposed an 
alternate route Longstreet ex- 
changed one inflexibility for 
another, and rejected the pro- 
posal to change routes on the 
ground that Lee had specified 
the route and that only Lee 
could make the change. These, 
and other instances of inflex- 
ible and obstinate insistence 
upon the letter of Lee’s sug- 
gestions resulted in utter 
confusion, and contributed ma- 
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terially to the fatal delay in 
launching the attack. 

Again, Longstreet argued on 
the evening of July 2 that the 
Army should not resume the 
attack on July 3; and Lee again 
overruled him. Significantly, 
Lee sought to compromise by 
adjusting the plan of attack— 
but that effort to gain Long- 
street’s support proved inef- 
fective. Longstreet sulked again 
throughout the third day, with 
the result that the attack— 
Pickett’s famous charge—again 
was tragically delayed. Long- 
street on that day was so com- 
pletely out of sympathy with 
his commander’s plan that he 
delegated to a colonel of artil- 
lery—to that courageous and 
able gentleman’s utter confu- 
sion—the responsibility for de- 
ciding when to order the 
infantry to advance, and Long- 
street got mildly tipsy. There is 
in our history no more devas- 
tatingly complete example of 
an utter breakdown of leader- 
ship on the part of able and 
experienced men. 

As was inevitable under these 
circumstances, the attacks that 
Lee ordered Longstreet to 
mount and to lead failed on 
both crucial days. Where lies 
the fault? For the nearly hun- 
dred years since those two days 
the controversy has raged. 
Some, notably Southerners but 
including many of the Union 


commanders, argue that had 
Longstreet cooperated aggres- 
sively and early in compliance 
with his orders, the Confeder- 
acy might have won the day. 
Others, in the main Northern 
historians, argue that Long- 
street’s behavior was a reflec- 
tion of his conviction that the 
attacks could not succeed and 
that Longstreet’s judgment was 
sound—in other words, that the 
attacks would have failed 
whatever the circumstances. 

Those matters, while of deep 
interest, are irrelevant to the 
points I wish to make. From 
the standpoint of leadership, 
the significant and essential 
lesson is that, given Long- 
street’s conviction that the 
attacks would fail, and his re- 
sulting inability to work ef- 
fectively to comply with Lee’s 
orders, whatever chance of suc- 
cess the plan might otherwise 
have had was frittered away 
before it was tried. 

Stated differently, when a 
principal is faced, as Lee was, 
with a subordinate’s total op- 
position to a major plan, there 
are only three alternatives— 
either to change the plan, or 
to relieve the subordinate, or 
to seek to make the best of it, 
keeping both the plan and the 
subordinate. The great failure 
of General Lee’s career was in 
his adoption of the last, worst 
alternative—in his effort to 
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make the best of an impossible 
situation keeping both the plan 
and the unwilling subordinate. 
All human experience leads to 
the conclusion that when a sub- 
ordinate charged with respon- 
sibility for execution of a 
major plan is both opposed to 
his superior’s plan and wholly 
unable to do his best to make 
that plan work, then the supe- 
rior can properly consider only 
two alternatives—i.e., to change 
his plan, or to relieve his sub- 
ordinate. That truth is as ap- 
plicable to business manage- 
ment as it is to military 
management. 

It always is difficult to know 
when a subordinate is unwill- 
ing to cooperate—and certainly 
the fact that a subordinate op- 
poses a plan does not warrant 
relieving him if he is neverthe- 
less capable of a_ vigorous, 
whole-hearted effort to make 
it go. It is as difficult to bring 
oneself either to change a major 
plan, with all the burdens that 
involves, or to relieve a sub- 
ordinate who, like Longstreet, 
is genuine and loyal in his op- 
position but who even with the 
best will finds himself unable 
to cooperate. But responsibility 
tears a man—and only a man 
who can take the tearing is 
fitted for leadership. 

By like token, these events 
constituted the great failure of 
Longstreet’s career—and one 
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he devoted a large part of his 
remaining long life to explain- 
ing, excusing, defending. It 
must have been for him a very 
deep, lasting tragedy, for in the 
eyes of all the South—his peo- 
ple, his military peers—he was 
principally responsible for the 
loss of the war. Longstreet was 
a subordinate of Lee, but a 
superior to all the other people 
in his corps, and his failure as 
a subordinate rendered _ines- 
capable, but nonetheless inex- 
cusable his failure as a leader. 
All human experience leads to 
the conclusion that a subordi- 
nate charged with responsibil- 
ity for execution of a major 
plan, who finds himself both 
opposed to his superior’s plan 
and wholly unable to do his 
best to make that plan work, 
can honorably adopt only one 
course—to make his position 
unmistakably clear to his su- 
perior, and to offer to resign. 
Moreover, it is characteristic of 
human behavior that the sub- 
ordinate who fails to do so al- 
most certainly is charged, as 
was Longstreet, with the re- 
sponsibility for the resulting 
failure. Those truths also are 
as applicable to business man- 
agement as they are to military 
management. 

Let me turn for the moment 
now away from the microcosm 
of leadership that was Gettys- 
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burg. Let me seek to discuss 
more directly our task of lead- 
ership as it affects us as mana- 
gers of industry. 

Not long ago a lovely young 
lady asked me numbers of 
searching questions about the 
distribution of power in cor- 
porate society. She seemed to 
believe that there could be no 
“boss” (as she put it), if he 
found it necessary to seek to 
persuade his associates, and 
was loath to issue peremptory 
directives. At the time, it 
seemed to me that those com- 
ments reflected a failure to 
recognize that the art of lead- 
ership is a prerequisite to the 
success of any “boss,” at any 
level. As I mulled over the 
young lady’s questions and 
their implications, I came to 
see that very few realize— 
even some managers may fail 
to realize that persuasion, as 
distinguished from coercion, is 
vital to the effectiveness of a 
leader. 

In industrial, as in military 
management, coercive power 
must be vested in a leader if 
only to cope with the kind of 
crisis that the Army of North- 
ern Virginia faced at Gettys- 
burg. But every leader must 
focus always upon his objec- 
tive; and his objective is to di- 
rect and coordinate a group of 
men to work effectively togeth- 
er to gain a common goal. Busi- 


ness managers are expected to 
lead a team to work together, 
not merely for one task, but 
consistently, day after day, to 
achieve a series of goals. I sub- 
mit to you that business man- 
agers cannot gain the leadership 
objective by the routinely in- 
discriminate use of coercive 
force, however necessary use 
of that force may be on infre- 
quent occasion. I submit to you 
that business management can 
gain the leadership objective, 
but for those infrequent occa- 
sions, only by inducing their 
subordinates to seek to make 
the leaders’ plan work because 
they believe in it as well as 
because that is their duty. 

Success in the exercise of the 
high art of leadership therefore 
requires each manager, by clar- 
ity of thought, by persuasion, 
by example, by tolerance, by 
discipline, and by effective 
communication to motivate the 
members of his team to a vol- 
untary and—ideally—to an en- 
thusiastic acceptance of the au- 
thority of his leadership. 

The lesson of Gettysburg is 
that the leader must never per- 
sist in his efforts to obtain a 
voluntary acceptance of his 
authority when the success of 
a major plan is imperiled by 
the recalcitrance of a subordi- 
nate. But I think that the lesson 
of Gettysburg may obscure the 
larger and more significant 
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lesson of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 

Bear in mind that Robert Lee 
commanded the Army of North- 
ern Virginia almost three 
years; that under his command 
that army, gathering increasing 
vigor and skill and confidence, 
waged war against a stronger 
foe with steadily increasing 
success up to its climactic three 
days at Gettysburg; and that, 
after its defeat at Gettysburg, 
the Army of Northern Virginia 
fought on proudly and effec- 
tively for almost two years 
against hopeless odds—it fought 
on until there was no alterna- 
tive to surrender. That record 
bespeaks a remarkable achieve- 
ment in leadership under al- 
most unparalleled adverse 
circumstances. The point is ob- 
vious. The man who com- 
manded that army was a very 
great leader of men. Indeed, as 
former President Truman im- 
plied just last Friday, by the 
unanimous verdict of mankind 
General Robert Lee is the 
greatest military leader of men 
America has produced, with 
the possible exception of Wash- 
ington. 

General Lee attained that 
high rank by the exercise of 
the positive aspects of the art 
of leadership—by a disciplined, 
unremitting effort to induce 
men to believe in his plan. If at 
Gettysburg he had discarded 
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the habits of a lifetime, and if 
he had then substituted the 
power of coercion for the effort 
to secure a voluntary accept- 
ance of his authority, Robert 
Lee might well stand at the 
head of the very great military 
leaders in all the history of 
man. 

But it does not behoove us 
to concentrate overlong on the 
great might-have-beens. It does 
behoove us to think through 
the imperatives of our job as 
managers. Those imperatives 
demand that as managers we 
prescribe and make effective a 
specified course of action by 
our subordinates. The fine art 
of leadership, when coupled 
with the fine art of- decision 
making, is chief among the 
tools by which the prescribed 
course of action is made effec- 
tive by our subordinates. I sug- 
gest, gentlemen, that each of 
us should think through the 
problems involved in the prop- 
er use of authority so that— 
as nearly as man may reach— 
we shall excel in the judicious 
but exceptional use of power as 
the occasion may require, but 
so that we shall excel also in 
the consistent, the sincere, the 
dedicated and the paramount 
effort to instill and to foster a 
generally voluntary acceptance 
of the authority of our leader- 
ship. 
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The Greatest 





Machine 





by Lloyd Derrickson 


-_ AGE OF THE MACHINE is here. Its technical proficiency grows 
apace, and we marvel at its far-reaching accomplishments. 
Machines split atoms, fathom secrets of the sea, and promise soon 


to probe the heavens above us 
have a healthy respect for 
them. And still, by far the 
greatest of all machines re- 
mains the oldest on earth— 
man. 

And what is a man? Well, in 
physical substance he isn’t 
worth much. He is composed of 
enough iron to make a six 
penny nail, enough fat for ten 
bars of soap, ten gallons of 
water, 30 pounds of carbon, 
about one-fourth pound of 
sugar, enough oxygen to fill 
1400 cubic feet, sufficient gluten 
to make five pounds of glue. 
He has enough chlorine in his 
body to sanitize three or four 
swimming pools, enough sul- 
phur to de-flea a dog, magne- 
sium to make ten photoflash 


. Some men idolize them; we all 





lamps, and just about sufficient 
salt to season two dozen chick- 
ens. But is that all there is to 
aman? 

The scientist says no, and 
proceeds to tell you of the mar- 
vels a 175-pound body of a man 
accomplishes. In 24 hours his 
heart beats 103,689 times, he 
breathes 23,040 times, inhaling 
433 cubic feet of air. He eats 
about three and a quarter 
pounds of food, drinks 2.9 
pounds of liquids, perspires 
1.43 pints, gives off a 60-watt 
light bulb’s heat, generates 


450 foot-tons of energy, speaks 
approximately 4,800 words, 
moves 750 major muscles, and 
uses 7,000,000 brain cells. 
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And thus do we have a man 
neatly wrapped and cata- 
logued? Hardly. The philoso- 
pher says we must take into 
account man’s wonderful rea- 
soning powers, his oil-smooth 
physical actions, his admirable 
and not so admirable emotions, 
his seemingly infinite faculties. 

The materialist says a man’s 
possessions, the state of his 
financial condition, contribute 
greatly toward what he is. The 
physical culturist avows a 
man’s size has much to do with 
what he is. The educator says 
his mind and memory and 
knowledge are of great impor- 
tance. 

Obviously these attributes do 
contribute toward what a man 
is. But can we judge a man by 
them? St. Francis of Assisi 
had absolutely no earthly pos- 
sessions, save perhaps the 
rough cloth he covered himself 
with, but who would dare say 
he was a lesser man than King 
Croesus, Rockefeller, Andrew 
Mellon, or the wealthiest man 
who ever lived on this earth? 

The largest man known to 
medical history was Mills Dar- 
den of Lexington, Tenn. Darden 
stood 7’ 6” tall, weighed more 
than 1000 pounds, had a waist 
measurement of 6’ 4”, and re- 
quired 17 men to put his body 
into a casket. Could we judge 
a man by him? 
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Christian Heinrich Heinecken 
born in Luebeck, Germany, in 
1721, knew the entire Bible by 
heart when he was 15 months 
old. At two he spoke Latin, 
French and German. At three 
he was an acknowledged expert 
on history and geography. At 
four he proved himself a math- 
ematical genius. And so, can 
we judge a man by him? Well, 
hardly, because he died at the 
age of four years and four 
months. 

And so, by what standards 
are we to judge a man? How 
are we to know, beyond doubt, 
that man is the greatest ma- 
chine ever created? Not be- 
cause he is a smart business 
tycoon, a skilled medical man, 
a deep philosopher, a strong 
athlete, a brilliant scientist, or 
a captain of industry. 

Rather, we must judge him 
by all the homely, simple, God- 
given characteristics he dis- 
plays every waking moment of 
his life. By his word, his job 
performance, his good will, his 
willingness to help others, his 
spirit, his undying, unyielding 
faith in God, his fighting deter- 
mination, his sense of purpose 
and destiny, his concept of 
fairness. It is by these compo- 
nent attributes, welded togeth- 
er, that we must judge a man, 
and in the judging realize that 
he is, indeed, the greatest ma- 
chine created on this earth. 
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The Message 


And the 
Example 


Of America 


by George Romney 
(Continued from Page 14) 


tially the same principles that 
we embodied in the Constitu- 
tion, and the Declaration of In- 
dependence and our basic 
political documents. All were 
designed to vest ultimate polit- 
ical and economic power in the 
hands of the people—people as 
citizens politically and people 
as consumers economically. 

Those political concepts rest 
on our religious concepts. As 
a result of these principles, the 
great thing in America that has 
enabled us to do what the rest 
of the world yearns for is that 
we have unleashed the innate 
capacities of more individuals 
than has been true of any other 
society in any time in the his- 
tory of the world. 

A lot of people have the feel- 
ing that I do a lot of criticizing, 





that I do a lot of “attacking.” 
Sometimes. some say to me, 
“Well, George, what are you 
going to, attack next?” 


I guess I feel about talkers 
the -way Boss Kettering felt 
about researchers. I heard Boss 
Kettering say at the dedication 
of the General Motors Techni- 
cal Center, “The trouble with 
most researchers is that they 
want to work on the plans and 
on the programs, but they don’t 
want to work on the problems.” 

The trouble with most busi- 
ness men is that they want to 
talk on the plans and programs 
but they don’t want to talk on 
the problems. I have never 
been able to say anything that 
gave me any satisfaction or 
that I felt stimulated anybody 
else to do a little thinking un- 
less I tried to talk about some 
of the problems that I see. I 
can’t see much point in spend- 
ing a lot of time talking about 
things that go along pretty well 
anyway. I talk about problems 
because I can tell you what I 
think—it may not be right, but 
it’s what I think—and I hope 
it will tend to stimulate the 
thinking of others. I believe 
one of the great needs in Amer- 
ica is for people to begin to say 
what they think, instead of 
what they think their group 
thinks they ought to say. (Ap- 
plause.) 

One of the great principles 
underlying the problems we 
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face was expressed by Walt 
Whitman: “It is provided in the 
essence of things that every 
fruition of success, no matter 
what, is followed by something 
to make necessary a still great- 
er struggle.” 

In other words, every success 
creates new problems and new 
opportunities. You men have 
had enough success in your 
own lives to know that your 
success created new problems 
and new opportunities, and that 
you had to face the new prob- 
lems if you were to realize new 
opportunities. 

I believe that is the position 
of America. 

I am not one who believes 
that America has been going 
backward, in a broad and fun- 
damental way, for a long time. 
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I don’t even believe that about 
the Roosevelt administration! 
(Laughter.) I think they made 
some mistakes, but I think they 
also did some very necessary 
things in America. I believe 
that while we have made quite 
a bit of progress in America 
under the principles I dis- 
cussed, that we have only bare- 
ly started in the political field 
and in the economic field. 

We haven’t begun to arrive. 
Let me give you an example. 
When this nation was founded, 
only men who owned property 
could vote. It wasn’t until the 
1920’s that women could vote. 
There are still millions of 
Americans who can’t vote be- 
cause of race ... and we talk 
about having political freedom! 
We are still progressing to- 
wards political freedom. You 
could give all shades of mean- 
ing as to political freedom. 

I call this more advanced 
economic system that we have 
developed “consumerism” and 
not “capitalism,” because I 
think capitalism is a term that 
plays into our enemy’s hands. 
It’s consumerism because the 
principal beneficiaries have 
been the consumers. They are 
still the boss. 

This economic system is even 
newer than our political sys- 
tem. It began to evolve in the 
latter part of the last century, 
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and it has been making some 
progress in this century. It took 
centuries of bloodshed and 
struggle to establish the princi- 
ple of religious freedom which 
had been established by the 
time this country was founded. 
It took much longer than the 
period covered by the history 
of this country to establish the 
principle of religious freedom 
... and for us to think as Amer- 
cans that we have achieved the 
ultimate in political freedom 
and. economic freedom is sheer 
unrealistic nonsense, in my 
judgment, despite the progress 
that we have made. 

I would like now to touch 
on two problems growing out 
of our success. The first is that 
while freedom has reached new 
heights, it is engaged in an un- 
paralleled struggle for survival. 
In this struggle we are losing, 
broadly speaking, because of a 
lack of conviction about the 
very spiritual, moral, political 
and economic principles that 
made us. 

Fuzzy thinking produces 
fuzzy acting. Bishop Richard 
S. Emrich, who is head of the 
Michigan Episcopal Diocese, in 
a brilliant talk, had this to say 
recently: 


Now, in order to illustrate 
our confusion, I am going to 
quote—and with pain—from a 
great American whom most of 


us admire and love, and to 
whom this country owes a great 
deal. We could quote some facts 
on how American troops were 
brainwashed by the commu- 
nists, and how uncertain in 
their belief their captors found 
them to be; but, since they 
were common soldiers, we 
might not expect them to be 
trained in thinking. I give this 
painful quotation because we 
love the man, and because we 
can see ourselves and our own 
weakness in these words. This 
is a direct quotation from a 
press conference with President 
Eisenhower in the last week of 
July, 1957... 

Edward P. Morgan, Améri- 
can Broadcasting Co.: “Mr. 
President, would you consider 
sometime in the future inviting 
Marshall Zhukov to the United 
States?” 

The President: “. . . During 
the years that I knew Marshall 
Zhukov I had a most satisfac- 
tory acquaintance and friend- 
ship with him. I think he was 
a confirmed communist. We 
tried each to explain to the 
other just what our systems 
meant, to the individual, and I 
was very hard put to it when he 
insisted that their system ap- 
pealed to the idealistic, and we 
completely to the materialistic, 
and I had a very tough time 
trying to defend our position, 
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because he said:—‘You can tell 
a person he can do as he pleases, 
he can act as he pleases, he 
can do anything. Everything 
that is selfish in man you ap- 
peal to him, and we tell him he 
must sacrifice for the state.’ He 
said, ‘We have a hard program 
to sell.’ So what I am getting 
at is, I believe he was very hon- 
estly convinced of the sound- 
ness of their doctrines and was 
an honest man.” 

James Reston, New York 
Times: “Do you want to leave 
the inference that it is difficult 
to defend the proposition that 
democracy is a more idealistic 
system than communism?” 

The President: “Well, I said 
this: I said when you are talk- 
ing with communists you find 
it a little difficult, for the sim- 
ple reason that you say a man 
can earn what he pleases, save 
what he pleases, buy what he 
pleases with that. I believe this, 
because I believe in the power 
for good of the, you might say, 
the integrated forces developed 
by 170,000,000 free people. But 
he said we say to the man, ‘You 
can’t have those things. You 
have to give them to the state,’ 
and this is idealistic because 
they ask these people to believe 
that their greatest satisfaction 
in life is in sacrificing for the 
state, giving to the state. In 
other words, he takes the atti- 
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tude that they don’t force this 
contribution: They are teach- 
ing a people to support that 
contribution. So, when you run 
up against that kind of thing 
... you run against arguments 
that almost leave you breath- 
less, you don’t know how to 
meet them.” 

Now that quotation hurts, not 
simply because we admire the 
man and owe much to him, but 
because it is typical of vague- 
ness that is in all of us and in 
the nation as a whole. 


I could refer you to countless 
observers of America and Rus- 
sia . . . Adlai Stevenson; Dr. 
Charles Malik, until recently 
the president of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly; people 
from India who studied and 
taught in colleges in this coun- 
try and who are Christians, and 
others who have been trying 
for the last several years to 
make Americans realize that 
they no longer have conviction 
about the fundamental princi- 
ples on which this country was 
based—that they no longer un- 
derstand the principles on 
which this country was based. 

The hard, cold facts are that 
the President couldn’t answer 
Zhukov. There’s a very simple 
answer to Zhukov—it isn’t com- 
plex at all—and that’s this: 

We believe that every man is 
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the child of God, and that every 
man derives from his Creator 
certain rights; that coupled 
with those rights is responsibil- 
ity, and that no man is free 
from the responsibility of obey- 
ing the commandments of his 
Creator. 

We further hold that govern- 
ments are created by the con- 
sent of the governed, not so 
that people can do anything 
they please. 

We believe that governments 
are created and that we as cit- 
izens have an obligation to obey 
the laws of the government un- 
der which we live, and sacrifice 
our lives if necessary for that 
government. 

We further believe that 
every man is a brother to every 
other man, and that through 
the bond of brotherhood, which 
is a reality and not a theory, 
we have an obligation to every 
other human being on the face 
of the earth. We cannot shed 
ourselves of that responsibility. 
Properly discharged, this calls 
for a degree of sacrifice that 
isn’t even approached by the 
totalitarian concept which in- 
volves human slavery. I say 
that when a man of the stature 
referred to by Bishop Emrich 
has lost the capacity to explain 
those simple hard truths, it’s 
time we Americans began to 
think about the fundamentals 
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on which this country is based. 

I could read you other state- 
ments ... well, let me read 
you one—(Audience participa- 
tion, “ read a lot of them”)... 
no, it takes too long—(Ap- 
plause.) 


Well, let me read you what 
Adlai Stevenson says. He says, 

“The important thing is that 
the Soviet Russians believe in 
their truth as the men of the 
western world once believed in 
theirs. They, not we, are firing 
the shots that are heard around 
the world—and also the satel- 
lites that orbit above it. The 
fact that their faith is in many 
ways an evil perversion of the 


great propositions that once 
made the blood course in West- 
ern veins does not alter the fact 
that their tempo is dynamic 
and rapid, and ours sluggish— 
even, I think, to ourselves.” 


Here is an observation by Dr. 
Malik, who is a Christian Arab, 
educated at American Univer- 
sity in Beirut, who taught at 
Harvard. He has been his coun- 
try’s foreign minister in the full 
postwar period and president 
of the United Nations General 
Assembly. At the Dartmouth 
commencement exercises last 
spring, he said, “America is los- 
ing on every front.” I’ve read 
copies of all talks he’s made in 
the last two years, and if any 
man on earth is trying to get 
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Americans to take their eyes off 
the television and get out of 
their easy chairs, it’s Dr. Malik! 
Here’s the viewpoint of 
Prakash Jain, an Indian com- 
mentator who was educated at 
the University of Minnesota: 


“One of the greatest ironies 
of the present times is that 
America, which swears by free- 


dom, exports only material 
goods . . . and the U.S.S.R., 
which swears by ‘material 


goods, exports only faith and 
freedom . . In the battle 
against Godless communism, 
America should seek the coop- 
eration of people who believe 
in the inviolability of human 
personality, and who have faith 
in the sanctity of moral law, 
and who start on the premise 
that men have their origin and 
destiny in God. 


But what have we done, in 
this view? 

“In the great ideological 
struggle between freedom and 
totalitarianism, the two contest- 
ants seem to have already 
chosen their weapons and de- 
cided their tactics. The Ameri- 
cans have chosen the external 
tangibles—the body’s rapture, 
the skin-tight bikinis, the Chris- 
tian Dior creations, the frozen 
crabs, the banana splits, the 
charcoal-broiled steaks. The 
Russians have chosen the great 
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intangibles—convictions, dedi- 
cations, aspirations, dreams, 


visions, the very human souls.” 


Let me read what Father R. 
L. Bruckberger, the French- 
man, says in Image of America: 

“Americans, return to the 
first seed you sowed, to that 
glorious Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in which, for the first 
time, the rights of man... 
were explicitly defined and de- 
fended ... What ill luck, how 
great a misfortune it is for all, 
that it should be the ideology of 
the Communist Manifesto, and 
not that of your Declaration of 
Independence which is now 
conquering so large a part of 
the world. You Americans have 
been too ready to look upon the 
Declaration of Independence as 
a document designed for your- 
selves alone, and not for other 
nations. How fatal an error...” 


Let me go back. I have been 
in American management and 
American industry all of my 
adult life. When forces began to 
complain about some of the 
injustices of our earlier eco- 
nomic status in this country, 
what was our answer as indus- 
try? Our answer was a com- 
pletely materialistic answer... 
namely, that 6 per cent of the 
people produce 50 per cent of 
the world’s goods, and there- 
fore, we’re right. We didn’t give 
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them the principles. We didn’t 
give them the ideas which pro- 
duced these things. 

What’s our position today? 
Our position today is that the 
one hope is that the Russian 
people will acquire enough 
goods so they will depart from 
their convictions and their pro- 
grams. That’s a materialistic 
analysis of ultimate victory, or 
peaceful coexistence. 

I have read in the papers, in 
recent weeks Americans saying 
that it’s better to be a live citi- 
zen under a tyranny than it is 
to be a dead free man. You 
mark that one well because 
you’re going to hear a lot of 
that as we go down the road 
in the years immediately ahead. 

We were a poverty-stricken 
nation when these principles 
of freedom lifted us from pov- 
erty to well-being. Yet we 
haven’t the courage of our con- 
viction to go and give these 
ideas to the poor nations of the 
world. We try to buy them 
with our material goods. 


I don’t think we even use the 
right terms, either, to describe 
our economic system. We're 
sitting ducks for Khrushchev 
to come over here and say cap- 
italism has succeeded feudal- 
ism and communism is going to 
succeed capitalism. You try 
and answer that one with our 
dictionary definition of capital- 


ism as a society in which the 
few benefit from the efforts 
of the many. You can call it 
“people’s capitalism” or any- 
thing you want till you’re blue 
in the face. I’ve tried it at the 
international labor conferences 
I attended. That’s where I first 
found that our labels didn’t 
stand up in the crucible of 
world discussion. 

Now, I have one other prob- 
lem I just want to mention. We 
have largely lost our under- 
standing and fear of power. The 
great battles at the founding of 
this country were over the 
question of how political power 
could be divided so that men 
could be free, and so that the 
mainsprings of progress could 
be in the hands of the people, 
and not in the hands of the gov- 
ernment. The great economic 
political battles were in that 
area: Jackson’s battle with the 
Bank of the United States, Jef- 
ferson’s battle with Hamilton, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s battle 
with the trusts and monopolies. 
Franklin Roosevelt recognized 
that the power of industry was 
too great in this country, that 
it had to be offset by another 
power. He made it possible to 
create union power and to en- 
courage that power to develop 
both economically and politi- 
cally as a better distribution of 
power from the previous situa- 
tion. 
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I’m not talking theory, be- 
cause I sat on the floor of the 
United States Senate for almost 
a year, next to Senator David 
I. Walsh, and I watched the 
operation of the United States 
Senate. Don’t make any mis- 
take about it—in that period 
organized industry and organ- 
ized agriculture called the shots 
in this country. 

By the labor people I’m con- 
sidered anti-union; by the big 
corporations I’m_ considered 
anti-big business. That’s be- 
cause any time you raise the 
question of power in this coun- 
try, the immediate answer they 
give to knock you down is that 
“you’re against bigness and 
we've got to have bigness be- 
cause only through bigness can 
you get efficiency and get all 
these goods.” That’s the stock 
answer and that seems to satis- 
fy everybody. 

The hard facts are that any 
power, if it is excessive, is dan- 
gerous because somebody is go- 
ing to abuse that power, sooner 
or later. 

We have got a clear-cut ex- 
ample in the steel industry to- 
day. The industry power begat 
union power; the union power 
exceeded the power of industry 
and begat more industry power. 

Collective bargaining, I 
think, relates somewhat to eco- 
nomic affairs, and the specific 
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facts of the places where peo- 
ple work—and not over-all gen- 
eralized averages that have no 
direct relationship to what peo- 
ple do in specific places, or 
what they accomplish in spe- 
cific places. But the collective 
bargaining power in this coun- 
try in some of our basic and 
other industries has now 
reached the point where labor 
power is so monolithic that, to 
avoid union whipsaw tactics, 
industry power has been organ- 
ized on a comparable basis. 

It has been operating that 
way for some time in the coal 
industry. John L. Lewis and 
the coal companies have sat 
down for years and fixed wages 
and prices. During the 1930's 
they succeeded in getting the 
Government of the United 
States to pass the Guffey Act 
so that it would be a lawful 
process despite the antitrust 
laws. 

There isn’t time for me to dis- 
cuss the issues that each party 
thinks justified the power and 
the battle and the struggle. 

The use of excess power on 
both sides has now created is- 
sues that go far beyond the 
magnitude of the issues that 
started this struggle. Involved 
now is the question of whether 
the excess power of the unions 
and the employers is going to 
beget more government power 
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to step in and control excess 
private power. 

I’m worried, because I read 
statements by intelligent writ- 
ers like Walter Lippman, who 
said, speaking of the steel strike 
last week, 


“The lesson of the strike is 
that the country needs to make 
a new advance into the regions 
where the government can im- 
pose peaceful settlements in ac- 
cordance with the national 
interest upon the giant corpor- 
ations and the giant unions. 
The government should have 
full power to arbitrate and im- 
pose a settlement. If it has that 
power, it can use it best to pro- 
mote, to induce and to persuade 
labor and management to write 
into their contracts rules for 
settling their differences by 
bargaining if possible—by vol- 
untary arbitration if necessary. 
In the end, however, if they fail 
to do this, there must be the 
possibility of a resort to com- 
pulsory arbitration.” 


Almost universally the political 
leaders and the thought leaders 
are saying that if the Taft- 
Hartley injunction process 
(which is certainly inadequate) 
doesn’t resolve the situation, 
Congress has got to act and pass 
some laws so the government 
can have some power to step in 
and deal with these things. 


The real problem is that any 
time private power reaches the 
point where it can be used in 
any manner to create a national 
emergency, it has become too 
great. I defy any person to ex- 
plain satisfactorily the necessi- 
ty of such private power in a 
free economic society. If we 
leave union power and employ- 
er power where either or both 
can create national emergen- 
cies, then it is as inevitable as 
day follows night that the gov- 
ernment is going to be em- 
powered to make the decisions 
and apply the discipline—and 
you can say goodbye to your 
free economy in America. 

We already do that to public 
utilities, to a large extent. We 
have established regulation and 
control for others. 

The heart of the problem is 
excess power—the solution of 
the problem is to divide the 
power. The problem in our 
basic industries is that we have 
two monoliths with no contacts 
on the realities of the economic 
facts of the individual enter- 
prise. What we need is the 
greatest mutuality of economic 
interest existing among the 
workers, the management and 
the stockholders of each enter- 
prise in America. But now they 
use their power to see who can 
create economic and political 
pressure to force the other 
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party to his knees. Each group 
has to begin to look at the eco- 
nomic facts of its situation in 
the terms of the competitive re- 
lationship. 

The economic facts of each 
steel company vary. There are 
steel companies that can make 
a wage increase without mak- 
ing a price increase and adding 
to the wage-price spiral. There 
are some steel companies that 
do not have working practice 
problems. There are some that 
do. There are steel companies 
that can’t make a wage increase 
without making price increases, 
without suffering a diminution 
of profit. 

The problem is to divide the 
power and get the collective 
bargaining process back where 
it relates to the economic as- 
pects of the individual enter- 
prise. 

Incidentally, this power 
problem in the steel situation 
is enough to make you sit up 
nights, if you really understand 
what’s back of it. Back of the 
steel union is a vast coalition 
of other unions. Walter Reuther 
proposed openly at the UAW 
convention they they establish 
a joint strike fund—that they 
then could have $500 million to 
pursue their power battle. On 
the other side, there are vast 
companies and industries in this 
country which are now suffer- 
ing, and can see greater de- 
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layed reaction suffering, from 
this vast national emergency 
that has been created by this 
vast power struggle. But they 
have kept silent because they 
believe that they should sup- 
port the steel employers in this 
situation. 

Then we have, in the field of 
politics, a recognition of the 
political influence of the unions, 
As a result, we have shaping 
up in America, a division of 
economic and political power of 
the most serious consequences, 

There is a struggle for na- 
tional economic and _ political 
power in America today. Both 
union and indust?y camps in 
the steel dispute and other in- 
dustries are now working not 
only to reinforce their already 
excessive economic power, but 
to break their deadlock by 
building political power and in- 
fluence in the highest offices of 
the government. 

The steel industry increases 
the division of America be- 
tween warring economic power 
groups who seek to dominate 
our political parties as a means 
of controlling the government 
role in today’s vast union-man- 
agement power struggles. Un- 
less the collective bargaining 
power of both unions and em- 
ployers is made to conform 
with the political and economic 
principles of freedom, we will 
see both made subservient to 
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the federal government. Em- 
ployer power and union power 
capable of creating a national 
emergency is contrary to the 
most basic American concepts. 
Creating greater governmental 
power to control it is the road 
to destruction. Power must be 
divided, or it will destroy us. 

When I have made this point, 
some have said: “Well, yes, 
that’s right, but it’s impossible 
to divide union power. The 
union power is there; ipso fac- 
to, you can’t do anything about 
it. 

If that is correct, we might 
as well relax and enjoy a com- 
ing form of totalitarianism, in 
which the government makes 
the basic decisions. I don’t 
think it is impossible. I think 
anything that is right and time- 
ly can be properly explained to 
the American people, and that 
they will support it if they un- 
derstand it. My company 
wouldn’t be here today if we 
had accepted the judgment of 
practically everybody as to 
what’s impossible. 

We had to change the work- 
ing agreements in every plant 
we have in order to survive. 
No two of them were the same, 
even in the one corporation. It 
took us three years of commu- 
nication and education with the 
workers themselves, as well as 
union representatives, to estab- 
lish a basis in one plant of 


enabling that plant to survive 
and maintain the jobs of the 
people in that plant. 

Nobody thought that the 
smaller car idea could be sold 
in America. It was impossible. 
When the American people are 
given a choice, and a choice be- 
tween that which is sound and 
that which is not sound, the 
American people will make the 
right choice. I say that those 
who say that it is impossible to 
keep power divided in America 
to the point necessary to pre- 
serve freedom are defeatists 
and that we must have the 
courage to go forward. It can 
be done. 

It is also said, “What you’re 
proposing is more law and more 
government.” I’m not. I haven’t 
discussed the specifics of the 
proposal for dividing power, 
but it does take a law. But 
there are two types of law in 
this country. There is funda- 
mental law that establishes na- 
tional policy and is not regula- 
tory in character, and there is 
regulatory and control law. The 
antitrust laws, administered by 
the Department of Justice, pro- 
hibiting price conspiracy, are 
fundamental laws that establish 
national policy. The ICC is a 
regulatory law that exercises 
detailed control. What I’m pro- 
posing is fundamental law that 
becomes national policy. 
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Still another thing that is 
said is, “Well, if you divided 
this power, you would still have 
whipsawing.” What makes 
these collective bargaining set- 
tlements inflationary is the fact 
that power is so great now that 
a settlement with U. S. Steel or 
GM can be used by the union 
power that exists to make those 
settlements pattern settlements 
through the whole economy, 
without regard to the economic 
facts of individual enterprises. 

Divide that power, and the 
whipsawing disappears. They 
Say you can’t enforce any such 
prohibition against joint use of 
bargaining power, as I pro- 
posed. The answer to that one 
is contained in the words of Bill 
Gossett of Ford Motor Car 
Company: “Any law that is 
grounded in the deeper aspira- 
tions of our society, if thorough- 
ly and impartially adminis- 
tered, can be effective.” The 
laws against price conspiracy 
are effective because we accept 
the principle and we support it. 

Other doubts are raised, but I 
think the President during this 
Taft-Hartley period should ap- 
point a Presidential board to 
determine whether industry- 
wide bargaining in the steel in- 
dustry is in the public interest. 
I think he should have such a 
board report promptly and 
within the 80-day period. Un- 


less ‘there is such a report avail- 
able, if the strike resumes, the 
likelihood is that we’re going to 
get some sort of legislation that 
will create more government 
power and start us down the 
road of economic statism. 

I think America must awake 
and get out of her easy chair. 
She must rediscover her des- 
tiny and give the world a new 
and higher example of human 
freedom where the people rule 
politically and economically. 
We should shudder at the pow- 
er struggles that are forming. 
We must divide the excess 
power of unions and employers, 
or they will destroy us. 

Somerset Maugham said, “A 
nation that wants anything 
more than freedom will lose its 
freedom, and the irony of it is, 
if it is comfort and security it 


wants, it will lose them, too.” | 


America’s destiny is threat- 
ened, but not lost. It depends 
on our carrying the torch of 
freedom further in solving new 
problems. 

We can only win by search- 
ing and risking and by sacrific- 
ing to the laws of God, our na- 
tion, and our fellow man. 

Helen Keller was eternally 
right when she said, “Not until 
we can refuse to take without 
giving can we create a society 
in which the chief activity of 
man is the common welfare.” 
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ACT on FACT 


Al Linus was in a hurry. He 
arrived at the plant gate two 
hours before his 6 P.M. starting 
time, rattled it impatiently. 

“What do you want?” asked 
his supervisor, Bill Watson. 
“It’s not time for your shift.” 

“Send for Joe Martin. I need 
the keys to his car. My fishing 
tackle’s stored there.” 

“Martin’s busy. I don’t want 
him disturbed. You haven’t 
time to go fishing now, anyway. 
See him at quitting time,” was 
the reply. 

Al Linus wouldn’t take his 
supervisor’s “No” as final. He 
walked around the plant—en- 
tered it from the rear. In a 
matter of moments he was talk- 
ing to his friend. But unfor- 
tunately his supervisor spotted 
him. 

“What are you doing here?” 
he demanded. “I told you to 
see Martin on your own time. 
Now get out of the plant.” 

Linus didn’t bat an eye. Ig- 
noring his superior, he contin- 


by James Black 





ued his conversation as if the 
latter weren’t there. When he 
obtained the keys he sought, 
he turned to leave, but not be- 
fore he had given the boss a 
piece of his mind. 

“You’re no good,” he ob- 
served. Then, according to Wat- 
son, he used language that was 
“vile and obscene.” 

Next day Al Linus received 
termination notice. It said, 
“You are discharged for being 
on company property against 
the orders of your foreman— 
refusing to leave when ordered 
to do so—using improper lan- 
guage to your foreman in the 
presence of three witnesses.” 

Linus was in deep trouble. 
A case of flagrant insubordina- 
tion, if ever there was one. 


The Arguments at Arbitration 


However, the discharged em- 
ployee didn’t accept the deci- 
sion. He filed a grievance. It 
couldn’t be settled in grievance 
conferences so at last it came 
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before an arbitrator. Here are 
the arguments of the parties. 

Said the company: “Linus is 
an unsatisfactory employee. 
Prior to this incident of insub- 
ordination he had received four 
official reprimands, three dis- 
ciplinary lay-offs. At the time 
of his dispute with Mr. Watson 
he was completing the last day 
of a penalty suspension for 
drinking during working hours. 
The union originally claimed 
that Supervisor Watson dis- 
charged Linus because he didn’t 
like him—was looking for an 
excuse to get rid of him. But 
it realized the untruth of this 
accusation and dropped that 
charge during the grievance 
procedure. Linus has stated 
that he did not swear at his 
supervisor. We have witnesses 
to prove that he did. But 
whether or not he did swear 
is actually immaterial. The em- 
ployee was obviously insub- 
ordinate. His past record 
entitled him to no further con- 
sideration. He was justifiably 
terminated and should not be 
reinstated.” 

Argued the union: “The com- 
pany cannot use Linus’ past 
record—admittedly poor— 
against him. It is bound by the 
wording of the termination 
notice which did not mention 
this record. Thus the em- 
ployee’s prior offenses were 
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raised as an afterthought to 
strengthen the company’s posi- 
tion. Hitherto the company has 
always set the whole case 
against an employee facing dis- 
charge. This established a prac- 
tice which management is not 
presently following. Further- 
more, the management case is 
limited to the statements made 
during the grievance procedure. 
It cannot vary its position at 
an arbitration hearing, for 
Linus’s past record was not an 
issue during the _ grievance 
meetings. His former acts were 
work-related. The offense that 
caused his discharge is not. Since 
management failed to give the 
employee his just rights accord- 
ing to established practice 
under the discipline proced- 
ures, he should be reinstated 
with back pay.” 

The company quickly re 
plied: “We have every right 
to alter our position in defend- 
ing our action before an arbi- 
trator. Neither the company nor 
the union is bound at this hear- 
ing to justify the arguments 
either used at grievance meet- 
ings. Linus was insubordinate— 
he used profane language to his 
supervisor. He was an unsatis- 
factory employee who has been 
given every chance to improve 
his ways. His grievance should 
be denied.” 
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The Arbitrator’s Decision 


The union had a difficult 
case—its member was a hard 
man to defend. That’s why its 
only recourse was to try to get 
the employee off on a techni- 
cality by proving that manage- 
ment had failed to follow 
proper procedure in disciplining 
him. The arbitrator did not ac- 
cept this line of reasoning. 

He said: “The company had 
every right to introduce the 
employee’s past record in this 
case. I could not decide the 
matter if I had no knowledge 
of Linus’s job performance and 
work record. This is a matter 
of discharge and thus tran- 
scends the realm of the or- 
dinary grievance. Therefore, 
despite the wording of the 
termination notice, manage- 
ment may show evidence of 
the employee’s record. This 
does not bar the union’s asser- 
tion that the company’s use of 
the employee’s record was an 
afterthought. The union may 
offer, if it can, proof that Super- 
visor Watson did not know of 
Linus’s former offenses when 
he discharged him. If the im- 
mediate incident was the only 
fact on which he based his de- 
cision, his judgment may have 
been hasty.” (The union had 
no such proof.) 

“Insofar as the question of 
shifting positions during the 


grievance procedure is con- 
cerned, it would seem a well 
established rule on settlement 
discussions should apply. It 
says the discussions on settle- 
ment of a legal action are not 
admissible on trial. Any other 
rule would effectively prevent 
discussions leading to settle- 
ment for fear that positions of 
the parties would be prejudiced 
thereby. It would compel par- 
ties to refuse to discuss griev- 
ance or to attempt to settle 
them or even to shift their po- 
sitions because at an arbitra- 
tion hearing any such variance 
would be used against the party 
making it. Therefore the tech- 
nical arguments of the union 
are dismissed. 

“Getting to the basic ques- 
tion of discharge, I conclude 
that Linus’s discharge was def- 
initely work-related. He was on 
company property, speaking to 
his own supervisor, even 
though he was not scheduled 
to work at the time. He was 
also interfering with the work 
of fellow employees under the 
direction of his supervisor. 

“I find that Linus’s conduct 
in the presence of these em- 
ployees was not conducive to 
good discipline. His arrogance 
in ignoring his supervisor, his 
use of profanity regardless of 
its degree, and his refusal to 
heed his supervisor’s instruc- 
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tions were not proper—did not 
set a good example for his fel- 
low workers. 

“Furthermore, Linus’s work 
record is bad. It is one that 
shows very little respect for 
his job opportunities, a lack of 
any sense of obligation or loy- 
alty. His entire record up to 
and including the present inci- 
dent demand disciplinary treat- 
ment. 

“Having reached such a con- 
clusion, I must ask myself, 
‘Does the punishment fit the 
crime?’ The company says to 
return Linus to his job would 
undermine discipline. I don’t 
know if this is true, but the in- 
cident which gave rise to the 
offense does not impress me as 
being sufficiently grave to war- 
rant discharge. Linus was not 
on duty. All he wanted were 
the keys to his friend’s car. It’s 
true his profanity cannot be 
condoned. But when I consider 
that he wasn’t working, and 
remember the familiarity that 
existed between the employee 
and the supervisor, I wonder if 
bad language in such circum- 
stances is sufficient cause for 
termination. 

“Linus has been out of work 
two months. Loss of pay during 
this period has been a heavy 
penalty. It should act as a de- 
terrent to him to avoid future 
acts of insubordination. If Linus 
is reinstated without back pay, 


December 


he will have either learned his 
lesson or will be justly dis- 
charged upon any subsequent 
act of improper conduct. My 
decision: Reinstate the em- 
ployee, but without back pay.” 


Don’t Trip on Technicalities 
in Discipline Procedures 


Discharge is a company’s 
ultimate punishment. Many 
arbitrators will lean over back- 
ward to modify such a penalty 
to suspension. Al Linus was 
fortunate. Evidently a sympa- 
thetic arbitrator heard his case, 
Despite a record of four official 
reprimands. despite the fact 
that he had received three dis- 
ciplinary lay-offs—the last for 
drinking on company property, 
itself a valid reason at many 
companies for instant dis- 
charge, despite proven insubor- 
dination, he was given one 
more chance. That’s what the 
arbitrator’s decision amounted 
to. Perhaps the lesson was 
sufficiently stern to persuade 
him to turn over a new leaf. 
But there’s nothing in his past 
record to justify this assump- 
tion. 

It’s difficult to judge the hu- 
man elements or atmosphere of 
an arbitration hearing from the 
cold facts of the written record. 
Certainly this is no attempt to 
second guess the judge. It may 
be true that Supervisor Watson 
acted hastily in denying Linus 
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the opportunity to secure his 
friend’s car keys. But it must 
also be remembered that Linus 
was an employee who gave 
constant trouble and was en- 
titled to no special considera- 
tions. Watson was within his 
rights to deny him entrance to 
the plant. Everyone agrees that 
Linus was insubordinate when 
he disobeyed his superior’s 
orders and was insolent to him. 
So far as the evidence is con- 
cerned, the supervisor assem- 
bled an airtight case. The arbi- 
trator admitted this when he 
described Linus’s characteris- 
tics as an employee. 

The interesting point in this 
situation is the union’s reliance 
on technicalities to win its ar- 
gument. In some industries a 
company is compelled by its 
disciplinary procedures to in- 
clude an employee’s past record 
with its charge if it expects to 
use that past record as a factor 
in support of its decision to dis- 
charge or otherwise discipline 
him. At many companies this 
practice has been established 
by custom. Of course, the past 
record of an employee accused 
of an offense has no bearing on 
the validity of the charge at 
issue. But if the charge is 
proven it is considered in fixing 
the degree of punishment. 

In this incident the arbitrator 
held it wasn’t necessary to in- 
clude Linus’s past record in the 


original charge in order to dis- 
cuss it at the hearing. Never- 
theless, the union’s effort to use 
technicalities to get off a guilty 
employee “scot free” might 
have worked. That’s why it is 
so important to make sure you 
are applying discipline proce- 
dures properly when you pe- 
nalize an employee for an of- 
fense. The alert supervisor— 
regardless of how dead to right 
he has the facts that prove the 
guilt of an employee—is careful 
to follow the technicalities of 
the discipline system. Other- 
wise he knows he may have his 
solid case knocked out from 
under him because of a minor 
mistake in procedure and not 
be able to use the convincing 
evidence he has assembled. 
o * * 

This case is based on one de- 
scribed in the Labor Relations Re- 
porter. It has been altered some- 


what to illustrate certain principles 
of supervision. 
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REPORT TO THE MEMBERSHIP (Continued from page 2) 


For this success I must give credit to our Executive Vice- 
President, Marion Kershner, his staff, the Executive Committee 
and Board of Directors. 

The strength of an organization is in its members and I wish 
to express my sincere thanks to the many club presidents and 
Area Council officers who have worked to increase their club 
activities and education programs. 

To William Landis and the National Conference Committee, I 
want to express my sincere appreciation for the preparation, 
work and effort which resulted in a most successful 36th Na- 
tional Conference. 

Finally, I want to express my sincere thanks to my company, 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., for allowing me the time and 
giving me the financial support to serve as your President, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and on the Board of Directors: It has been a 
privilege and an honor I hold most high. 

My congratulations to Donald Tuttle, our new NMA President 
from Lockheed Aircraft Corp. To be elected to this office is a 


great honor, and I am sure his term in office will be most satisfy- | 


ing. To the newly-elected officers and directors, I wish a most 
successful year. To the many NMA members and to all of you in 
management, my sincere thanks for making my visits to your 
clubs and Area Councils so very friendly. 


May we always work together for unity in management. 


NMA CLUB ANNIVERSARIES 


DECEMBER 
15 Years: Toms River Cincinnati Chemical Corporation Fore 
men’s Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





10 Years: Chicago Hardware Foundry Management Club,) 
North Chicago, Illinois 


JANUARY 
10 Years: The Aeronca Management Club, Middletown, Ohio 
Lockheed Eastern Management Club, Inc., Jamaica, 
New York 
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5 Years: Kaiser Steel Management Club, Fontana, California’ Pr 
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President-elect Donald M. Tuttle of the Lockheed Management Club of Cali- 
fornia (Burbank) poses for the traditional presentation of the gavel with 1959 
President G. Eldon Tufts of the Sylvania Lighting Division Management Club, 
Danvers, Mass., in the picture at the left. NMA past presidents pictured (right) 
at the National Conference are Gordon R. Parkinson, of Trans-World Airlines 
and Theodore |. Renshaw of Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga. 


The scene below is typical of the many workshop conferences held during the 
week of October 21, 1959, in Detroit. More than 800 managers participated 
in the program. 
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